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American Agriculturist, October 28, ines 


What We Can Do to Improve the Schools 


Some of Our Readers Tell What Consolidation Would Mean in Their School Districts 


been pointing out with pride to the 
“well-trained and vigorous young men 
turned out by the rural schools.” I shall not 


T HE editor of one of-my farm papers has 


attempt to refute his statement with the fact 


of our employed farm boys 
have passed the eighth grade. when 
other evidence is obtainable. On @ 
short drive recently I took note of 
the roadside advertising, printed and 
posted by farmers. “Pares for Sale,” 
read one sign; “Plumes for Sale” an- 
nounced another. No, friends, this 
was not an ostrich farm, but one 
devoted to the growing of small fruits 
and its proprietor was making a brave 
effort against odds to advertise his 
Lombards and Damsons. Further on, 
another advertiser, who mixed agri- 


that only 41% 


culture and manufacturing, an- 
nounced “Baskets for Sail’ and 
“Chair Botmons.” These advertise- 


ments were written and_ posted by 
American born farmers within 30 
miles as the crow flies of the Educa- 
tion Building at Albany, N. Y. Surely a 
passing traveler would be “impressed” with 
such advertising display at farm entrances, 

A year or so ago, an incendiary went Up 
and down the state of Pennsylvania applying 
the torch to school buildings. It was evident 
Ithat the fire bug was not friendly to higher 
education. Most of the buildings burned 
were the upper grades and high school. I 
“Yelieve that in our own state the immediate 
destruction of several thousand of. our de- 
lapidated rural school buildings would be of 
inestimable benefit to the cause of educa- 
tion, and if we who believe that comfsolida- 
tion pays big dividends in health, morals and 
culture, were also to invoke the aid of an 
incendiary, I would suggest that the good 
work begin right here in Schenectady County. 


With eight years as the 


average length of the 
school life of the farm 


child, my nine children 
have passed 70 years in 


rural schools. After com- 
pleting or nearly com- 
pleting the rural school 


course, they have put in 


26 years in high school 
making 96 years in all. 


Therefore, what I have to 
say about rural school is 
based on some real know- 
ledge of the situation. 


In 1907 my eldest son 
entered the Altamont high 
school and from year to 
year thereafter my young- 
er children were enrolled 
there one by one, some- 
times before their grade 
work was completed in the 
rural school, but not be- 
fore they were of an age 
to endure the hardship of 
a 3-mile walk daily, sum- 
mer and winter, and a 14- 
mile ride daily on the cars. 
Two of my children have 
not yet enrolled at the 
high school, but the seven 
who have registered there, 
have a total of 26 years to 
their credit in that school. 

Assuming an average 
yearly attendance of 170 
days, which is a conser- 


Christman, 


neers, A. 
rural schools, 


former 


man, formerly private, 27th Division, A. 


fantry National Guard; J. 


vative estimate, the total distance travelled 


by my children in attending an improved 


school is 75,140 miles. Of this distance more 


than 12,000 miles were walked, mostly over 
the railroad tracks to and from the station, 
which shortens the trip 14% miles daily. 
Meanwhile the hypocrites who oppose con- 
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School Interest Growing Steadily 


OT in rMany years, if ever, has there been so much 
real interest in rural schools as there is now. This 
is shown by the large attendance of farm people at the 
many meetings now being held to discuss the rural 
school situation and also by the great number of letters = 
on this subject which the American Agriculturist is = 
constantly receiving. 
publish as many a& we have room for whether we agree 
with them or not, for this interest on the part of rural 
school patrons is the best sign of all that the farm 
boys and girls are going to get a square deal in educa- 
tional opportunity.—(The Editor. 


Let the letters come. 


We will 


The Bread and Butter Problem 


HAVE not read the report of the Com. 

| mittee of 21. I am taking the Editor; 
word that the gist of the report is based 

on an honest desire to equalize educationaj 
opportunities, assuming that the rural dis- 
tricts are much handicapped. Granting that 
many rural districts have inadequate 
buildings and equipment, I stil] fe¢| 
that the cities have graver problems 
I shall here dwell on one, that I have 
dubbed the bread-and-butter problem 
An older brother and I walked the 
streets of New York City waiting for 
the sailing of a steamer, that would 
take him for a two year’s ramble over 
Europe. On his slender shoulders haq 
fallen many of the burdens of the 
Indiana home farm in the making. 
We passed some children playing jp 
the streets and into my heart came 
a remembrance of the old river, the 
hay-cocks, the fragrant mow. “See 
the kiddies?” I asked. “Thank God 
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solidation point to the hardship to rural 
school children in riding 4 or 5 miles daily 
over a country road to a consolidated school. 

The State Commissioner of Education says 
that the farmers should be persuaded rather 
than driven; informed, rather than forced; 
that they should be conciliated and wooed by 
those who seek to improve rural school con- 
ditions. To the duce with conciliation. This 
letter was written to accelerate the circula- 
tion of those with cold feet. I know it will not 
be popular reading on the farm. Truth is 
never popular but I hope the idea will seep 
into the consciousness of the unbeliever that 
the story of the well trained and vigorous 
young men and women turned out by the 
rural schools is pure unadulterated bunk.— 
W. W. Christman, Schenectady County, N. Y. 





This Family Can Claim First Honors for Its Interest in Rural] Schools 


This is the big family of one of our readers, and in it are five rural school teachers or former 
school teachers. Beginning at the left in the upper row standing, is W. W. Christman; Mrs. W. 
W. 8S. Christman, former rural 
school teacher and 2nd Lieut., 3rd Division, A. E. F.; Mrs. Spencer Christman; Spencer Christ- 
E. F., and cited for gallantry on the Hindenburg line; 
Mrs. Burt (Emily Christman) Chrysler, formerly teacher in rural schools, now the only woman 
station agent employed by the D. & H. R. R.; Burt J. Chrysler, formerly private, 29th Engi- 
E. F.; Mrs. W. W. Christman; Mrs. Ellsworth (Nancy Christman) Avery, teacher in 
Lower row beginning at left, sitting: Henry E. Christman, in high school second 
year; Duane D. Christman, in high school fourth: year, private Medical Detachment, 10th In- 
rural school eighth grade; Phillip S. Christman, 
rural school teacher and private Medical Detachment, 10th Infantry, National Guard; Walden 
Christman, rural school eighth grade. 


teacher in Schenectady city school; 


Lansing Christman, 


we were born on an Indiana farm.” 
“Tt isn’t any harder than my childhood,” 


‘he said, remembering the aching days. 


I stopped still and faced him, running the 
danger of having a policeman investigate the 
crime. “For you there was a way out. When 
you saw the college vision the money you 
earned could be used to make it come true 
You did not need to help feed and clothe 
the family. Most of these childrer will be 
taken out of school the minute the compul- 
sory school law permits to help feed 
mouths.” 

The city in a million years cannot get 


‘away from this bread-and-butter problem. It 


is driving millions of city boys and gir's into 
city factories and offices. Comparatively few 
of them ever get into high schools and col- 
leges. It is filling the city grades with innu- 
merable children suffering 
. from malnutrition. 
Desire Is the Important Thing 
Malnutrition never 
takes a country vacation, 
because it is terrorized by 
the bawling of the cows 
and the cackle of the 
hens. The only food prob- 
lem a farm mother knows, 
if father is on the job, is 
how to keep food from 
spoiling. For the necess 
ties of life few farm pal- 
ents are dependent o 
their children’s earnings. 
If they waht an education 
what is to hinder? The 
thing that concerns me 
about the children 2 
whom I am interested 
not how much education 
they are going to get, but 
how much they are goll% 
to want. The desire is the | 
important thing. I have # 
lot of gray hairs I haven't | 
time to dye, but never ye 
have I seen anybody edt 
cated by the castor-0il 
method—holding the nos¢ 
and pouring it down the 
throat. ; 
The girl who led this) 
year’s class in a nearby 
high school walked about 
9,000 miles during he 


(Continued on page 323) 
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America’s Duty to the Near East 


What’s Back of the ‘Turkish Horrors—By Henry Morgenthau, Ex-Ambassador to Turkey 


HEN some great’ world event 
//@ transpires, it is human nature to 
wy want to know something about 

the leading . figures. Recentiy 
ES Georges Carpentier and Siki 
fought for a championship title, and on my 
return to America I find everyone anxious 
to know all about the men and their big fight. 
Yet, at almost the same time, Mustapha Ke- 





mal Pasha and General Charles Harrington 


were playing a great international game, the 
results involving much greater stakes and 
the homes and happiness of many thousands 
of peoplee My American 
friends seemed to know much 
more about Carpentier and 

Siki, and when I read about 
their struggle and heard the 
description of a friend who 
attended the fight, I could not 
help noticing some similari- 
ties. : 

Here was Carpentier, the 
trained prize-fighter, ever 
mindful that every move he 
made was being photographed 
to show all the world how by 
his skill he would conquer the 
representative of one of the 
backward people. Little did 
he think that while he was 
playing for the ‘world, Siki 
just concentrated on achiev- 
ing an immediate victory and 
did so by supplementing the 
finer rules of the art of fight- 
ing with a generous and al- 
most reckless use of brute 
foree—a brute force that won. 

Who Is Mustapha Kemal? 

Out there in Asia, the final adjustment of 
the apparently never-ending struggle be- 
tween brute-force and civilization was be- 
ing fought out between the “Young Turks” 
and Great Britain. After France, Italy and 
Greece had been eliminated from the contest» 
Mustapha Kemal, who was guiding the af- 
fairs of the ‘.urkish Nationalists, was one 
of a small set of men who had the courage 
in 1908 to start a revolution against the 
Sultan, Abdul Hamid—who had been proper- 
ly styled “Abdul The Damned.” His exact- 
Ing government and most unreasonable .con- 
duct towards his people eventually so weak- 
ened his support that he tottered on his 
throne. He was constantly living in abject 
fear of a revolution or assassination, and 
continually resorted to severer measures, 
Which finally lost him all support, even that 
of his army. : 

This young group became the articulate 
Voice of the rumbling discontent that had 
Prevailed in Turkey for many years. It was 
they who displaced Abdul Hamid and made 
1S successor a mere tool in their hands. It 
Was this same set of men that made Turkey 
an ally of Germany, and who, under the 
fadership of Taalat and Enver ordered the 











disarming, massacring and deportation of the 
Armenians, over one million of whom have 
been destroyed: since 1914. It is this same 
coterie that refused to abide by the treaty 
submitted to Turkey by the big powers and, 
started a protest government at Angora, 
whence they moved their parliament and 
raised an army and defied the allies and the 
Sultan who remained in Constantinople. 
Anyone Can Start a Fight 

In Turkey it is as easy as in Mexico, to 
start a revolution. The revolutionists im- 
press the men into service and make liberal 





International Newsreel Photo 


The Smyrna Bread Line—First Photograph of Americans Aiding Refugees 
American Jackies, identified by their little white caps, guarded the bread 
line at Smyrna, established to feed refugees in that stricken city. 


use of the power of requisition to finance the 
operations. The Sultan was werless to 
suppress this revolution. He considered it as 
directed against the allied occupation of Con- 
stantinople and not himself. Now suddenly 
this young Turk leader has succeeded. AlI- 
though the Sultan is still nominally the ruler 
of his country, the big powers had to recog- 
nize Kemal, greet him at Moudania, and 
arrange an armistice. At these gatherings, 
Ismet represented the Nationalists. The two 
wits that were matched against each other 
were those of General Charles Harrington 
and Kemal]. It was again British diplomacy 
intrusted to a general, and Turkish diplomacy 
directed by their military chief, Mustapha 
Kemal. 

Both factions were for a long time playing 
for position. Behind Mustapha Kemal was 
the committee of union and progress under 
the guise of the Nationalist party, demand- 
ing the gratification of their desire to restore 
to Turkey some of her lost territories and to 
make her again a world power and the 
mistress of the Dardanelles. The Turks had 
seen how easy it was to conquer the Greeks 
and to force the French and Italians to make 
peace with them, but they did not realize that 
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their victory was not due to their prowess’ 
and military strength but rather to the facti| 
that the French, Italians and Greek forces 
were far removed from their base of supply, 
and had each in turn and at separate times 
been compelled to make terms with the 
Turks. In the meantime, the British forces 
did not follow the Turks into the interior of 
their country and take the risk thereby 
involved. 


The British, conscious of their great naval 
strength, depended on that and remained at 
the seashore. Notwithstanding other asser- 
tions to the contrary, the fact 
will be proved that it was not 
Kemal’s desire for peace or 
French recommendation for 
moderation that prevented 
the invasion of the neutral 
zone by the Turks. It was the 
determination of the British 
to prevent the further pre- 
gress of the Turks and the 
recognition by the Turks that 
the British had the necessary 
forces at their command, 
which would enable them to |} 
yxdo so, that decided the fate of 


‘ 


civilization. 
Well Laid British Plans ‘ 
As I. happened to be in 


London all of September, 1922 
and in frequent contact with 
the authorities, I observed 
with what care and delibera- 
tion the British made their 
preparations. They planned 
their actions as though it was 
a game of chess, and figured 
out at least five successive 
moves. They first had to fight for time in 
which to complete their preparations and in 
the meantime prevent the Turk from kicking 
the figures off the chessboard. They had to 
have adequate naval forces to hold the 
Straits, plenty of aeroplanes to observe the 
movements of the Turks and enough guns 
firmly planted on both sides of the Darda- 
nelles, just as though an attack by the Turks 
was imminent. They discussed the psychol- 
ogy of the Turk and concluded that posses-- 
sion of force and the expressed willingness to 
use it, were the only things that would have 
any effect upon him. 


They also had to watch constantly the 
activities of the French and Italian represen- 
tatives. General Charles Harrington who was 
carrying out not only the orders of the 
British war department but was also acting 
as the representative of the foreign office, in 
addition had to keep constantly in mind the 
broad policy which he knew that Lloyd 
George and Winston Churchill had finally 
adopted towards the Turk. Harrington again 
showed that men of real ability can, as 
Shakespeare says, “play many parts.” 


(Continued on page 314) 
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Week Ending October 28, 1922 


The Terrible Turk 

ITH possibly one exception, no one in 

America has any true conception of 
the awful catastrophe which recently over- 
took Smyrna when the Turks pillaged and 
burned it. It is difficult for us to imagine the 
holocaust that took place there because we 
Americans have no experience or knowledge 
of the merciless Turk, or people that live in 
this day of so-called civilization whose sol- 
diers can apply the torch to a whole city, put 
its men to the sword and carry its women 
into slavery. 

Henry Morgenthau, Sr., the author of the 
feature article in this issue, was United 
States Ambassador to Turkey from 1913 to 
1916. He has just returned from a trip to 
Europe where his counsel has been extreme- 
ly valuable to British leaders who are trying 
to solve the Turkish problem. No one knows 
the Turk and the conditions in the Near East 
that the whole world is now talking about 
any better than Mr. Morgenthau. He speaks 
from first-hand experience. Therefore, we 
know that you will appreciate his tremend- 
ously interesting story in this issue about the 
“Young Turks” and the Smyrna massacre, 
written exclusively for the American Agri- 
culturist. 

This series of articles marks the beginning 
of a new policy on the part of the A. A. to 
bring to farm people articles by great men 
and writers who know what they are talking 
about in the world’s big affairs and can write 
so that we all want to read it. The A. A, will 
continue to take the lead in working with 
farmers to solve their production and mar- 
keting problems. But we are going further 


than this on the belief that farm people be- 
lieve in living as well as in making a living— 
so you can watch these columns for an- 
nouncements in the near future of other ar- 
ticles and stories, like those of Mr. Morgen- 
thau, by men and writers of national repu- 
tation, dealing with the world’s great agri- 
cultural, economic, social and political affairs. 


Do You Get Your Paper? 


F your American Agriculturist is not com- 

ing regularly won’t you tell us immediate- 
ly so that we can correct the trouble? In 
writing be sure to give correct name and full 
address and any other information that will 
aid in setting the matter right. 

We are working on the principle that the 
American Agriculturist belongs to its read- 
ers. This puts some of the responsibility on 
you for making the kind of a paper farmers 
want, and this means that every reader 
should feel free to write us at any time with 
suggestions that will make your American 
Agriculturist the best farm paper in 
America. 


Our Responsibility at the Polls 


ANY times when some one is urged to 
register and vote at the election he 
replies that his one lonesome vote out of so 
many will not make any difference in the final 
result. This attitude is one of the most 
dangerous factors to our American institu- 
tions. Suppose every good citizen did the 
same? Then only rascals and those with 
selfish motives would visit the polls, and what 
a fine government we would have! As a 
matter of actual fact every decent citizen who 
fails to vote furthers the cause of bad govern- 
ment, for those voters with wrong motives 
never fail to make the vote count. 
Country people are about the only ones 








who are doing sane thinking and working in 


these unsettled times. The saying that farm 
people are the backbone of America is not 
mere empty air and it was never so true as 
it is right now. Yet, let election day be 
stormy and disagreeable and the farm vote 
will be very light and the best part of our 
population will fail to make themselves count 
where it will do the most good. And, further- 
more, those who fail to do their duty on Elec- 
tion Day will be the first to grumble when 
some politician who never ought to be in 
office fails in his duty to the people. 

In every farm family there are now at 
least two voters, for Mother is voting too. 
These are pretty shaky times for farmers, 
for the nation, for the world, and we all have 
our responsibility for the final result. 





The Milk Dealer’s Opportunity 


a are at least four milk producers 
cooperative associations of some size try- 
ing to sell milk in New York territory. There 
is first, and largest, The Dairymen’s League 
Co-Operative Association. Then there is an 
organization of cooperative milk plants 
known as the Eastern States Milk Producers, 
Inc. A comparatively few non-poolers have 
made an attempt at an organization known 
as the Non-Poolers Co-Operative Association, 
Inc., and the fourth association is composed 
of dairymen which the Sheffield Company 
have tried to organize around their own 
plants. 

It is not necessary to comment here upon 
the good and bad points of the Dairymen’s 
League Co-Operative Association. The atti- 
tude of the American Agriculturist toward 
this organization is well known. 

Much can be said, also, that is good about 
the Eastern States Milk Producers. It has 
good leaders, its members were pioneers in 


the cooperative movement, and most of the 
milk plants in the organization are ry on 
good business principles and are successfy) 
There can be no endorsement of the Nop 
Poolers organization, for its efforts so far 
have been destructive rather than construc. 
ive. The same goes for the Sheffield Pro. 
ducers Association also, for although some 
of the best dairymen in the whole territory 
are in this group, it was organized by the 
Sheffield Company and while it is under sy¢h 
domination, we do not believe it can be rp 
on real cooperative principles, or that it can 
be of very much use from the producery 
standpoint. 

But no matter how opinions may differ as 
to the value of these different groups, the 
fact remains that if everyone of these were 
100% perfect, we would still have an absuy 
dangerous and destructive situation, making 
a glorious opportunity for the milk dealer 
In fact, his clever manipulation of prices anj 
propaganda was the chief factor in bringing 
about a condition where there is not one or. 
ganization of producers in the same territory 
as there should be, but four. With those 
four in the field, criticizing and fighting one 
another, the dealer can sit back and smile 
and gather in the profits while he plays one 
against the other and both ends against the 
middle. 

Now these organizations, particularly the 
League, and the Eastern States association, 
are in general based upon good, sound econ. 
omic principles. No one has the monopoly 
of all the good points and each has its im. 
perfections and inefficiencies. They are, of 
course, working for the same end, a better 
price for the farmer’s milk. Is it now time, 
therefore, that these different groups and 
their members stop playing into the hands 
of the dealers by fighting one another and 
get together? To be sure, each organization 
may have to give up some pet notions. Each 
will have to trim a little here and a little 
there to make the fit. To be sure each in- 
dividual farmer will have to give up the no- 
tion that he knows it all and is, therefore, 
amply able to go it alone. 

But we submit that farmers might better 
do some cutting and trimming of their own 
individual notions and the farmers’ coopera 
tive associations might also better do some 
cutting and trimming themselves in order 
to get together, than to let the milk dealer 
trim the organizations entirely out of exist- 
ence and therefore the farmer forever out of 
a fair price for his milk. Never has it been 
so true as it is right now, that dairyma 
must quit quarreling among themselves and 
all hang together or the dealers will see to 
it that they all hang separately. 


Reliable Men Stick to Facts 


OT long ago one of our readers made a 

vigorous protest against the exaggeration 
employed by the unreliable seed and nursery 
houses. He referred particularly to the fake 
illustrations such as those which show te 
mato plants yielding a number of bushels 
each, strawberry plants with 100 or more 
berries to the plant and cabbage so large 
that only three heads are needed to fill a bar- 
rel. The poster effect in advertising of 
vegetable and fruit varieties is entirely per 
missible and we can hardly blame any dealet 
for making the best presentation of his pr 
ducts that is possible. Retouched phot 
graphs, however, which falsify the product 
are no more permissible in a sales catal 
of a seedman or nurseryman than in the livé 
stock business, and the reliable houses have 
learned this long ago and prepare their lite™ 
ature accordingly. The seed catalog of the 
modern dealer is an honest presentation 
the photographs used are backed by fact and 
not by fancy. 
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How to Get the Most Out af F vel 





se 


And Many Other Suggestions for Timely Fall Work Around the House and Barns 


central heater is used, certain rules 
should be followed so as to get the best 
efficiency out of the system. Of course, a 
operator will get acquainted with his 
jant, in time, and conditions vary; such as 
height of the chimney, amount of draft, kind 
of fuel, ete., and often the greatest economy 
for a certain kind of fuel is to be discovered 
by a little experiment. It is really better to 
have a good supply of air than to cut it off. 
If the fire can be kept burning “clean” and 
pright it usually will mean higher efficiency 
of the heater. There will be no “rotting” of 
the fire, or ywases which will go up the 
chimney unburned. 

This brings up a very important point— 
that of getting the heat out of the gas. .Most 
fuels when heated give off volatile gases. 
These gases are inflammable and contain 
many heat units which will be given up if 
the gases are burned. For 


I’ all modern heating plants where a 


is usually undesirable. Ashes should be kept 
well cleared away from the level of the 
grates. If allowed to pack up against. the 
grates, the grates will become over-heated. 
The air coming up from below keeps them 
cool, but if ashes are in the way, this of 
course, cannot occur. Clinkers usually occur 
as a result of melting of ashes or part of the 
fuel. If the fire is kept clean and even, with 
no pot-holes, there will be fewer clinkers. 





Reflooring the Kitchen 
Can someone suggest how I can fix up my kitchen 
floor? It ig an old house, and the boards are ef 
soft wood that is pretty badly worn. I would be 
thankful for suggestions.—(Mrs. W. W., New York. 


F your floor is very badly worn so that it 
a is uneven and there is not much chance of 
getting it smoothed out, the best thing 
is to replace the floor itself, either by re- 


to cement a layer of heavy padding to the 
floor, then cement the linoleum to the 
padding. In this way a waterproof joint be- 
tween the linoleum and floor is made and 
linoleum will not warp or bulge. 


Cement to Fit the Job 


Lam going to put a cement wall and floor under 
my barn. The barn is 50 feet long, 36 feet wide, 
and the wall is to be 3 feet high. How wide should 
the wall be at top and bottom and what depth 
should the floor be made? How much cement will 
be required for the wall and floor? What propor- 
tion of sand and cement should be used? Also 
what is the best to use for réinforcing corners of 
the wall?—(M. M. B., Pennsylvania. 


Tn wall mentioned is assumed to be 





the foundation wall. If it is to support 

any weight at all, such as the hay in 

the mow, it ought to be of an average thick- 
ness of about 12 inches, say 14 inches at the 
bottom and 10 inches at the top. For this 
wail, a good mixture is 








this reason there should 
always be at least a small 
portion of the fire ex- 


When a fire is low, care 
must be exercised in 
order to prevent smother- 
ing by putting in a heavy 
charge. Put a_ small 
quantity on the fire, and 
open the drafts, and let 
it ignite before putting 
in more. 


Regulating the Dampers 


There are generaily 
three checks or dampers }{ 
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Breeding Chart for Our Common Farm Live Stock 
* . HE accompanying breeding chart for Our common live stock enables any farmer to 

posed with glowing coals. Sanu at once the birth date for his cows, horses, hogs or sheep. 

period for these animals is worked out on the central disk (separated from the outside 

disk by the dotted line) and by revolving that disk as indicate 
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d below, it is possible to 
read at once*the birth 
In order to use 
this device, cut with the 
scissors around the out- 
er circle, following the 
heavy black line. 
a knife cut out the in- 
side disk by following 
the dotted line. 
mount each of the two 
disks upon two heavy 
sheets of white paper or 
on cardboard and staple 
the two finished pieces 


made up of about one 
part of cement, three 
parts of sand and five of 
broken stone, and it will 
require about 22 barrels 
of cement, 10 yards of 
sand and 17 of broken 
stone. If gravel is avail- 
able, a one to seven mix- 
ture will be sufficiently 
rich and approximately 
the same quantities of 
cement and aggregate 
will be needed. 
You do _ not 


The gestation 


With 


Now, 


state 
whether the floor is one 
to support cattle and. 
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opened then the air will 
be taken in beyond the 
fire, and the fire will burn 












turning the disk, look at the arrows labeled “Due” and in each case you can read direct 
the approximate birth date for the various animals respectively. One of our readers 
has a similar chart, the outside disk of which is pasted firmly upon a small wooden 


“plock. The inner disk is fastened to the center by means of a tack and so revolves 


to make this floor in one 
course construction; that 
is, lay the entire thick- 


more slowly. The pur- 
pose of the smokepipe 
damper is to control the 





freely and exactly in place. 


ness at one operation. 
By tamping carefully and 
using a wood float a good 




















draft. The damper in the 

fring door should not be used except to 
retard a very hot fire, for it brings air in 
above the fire which chills the gases and 
prevents their complete combustion. 


A Deep Fire More Satisfactory 

A deep high fire is better than a low shallow 
one. Keep the pile of fuel well up to the 
level of the fire door. In mild weather a layer 
of ashes several inches in thickness will do 
no harm, but will help in controlling the fire. 

No matter how carefully the fire is man- 
aged; some good coals will pass through the 
fire box before they are completely burned. 
These may be recovered by sifting the ashes 
through a common sand screen. Naturally 
the clinkers are separated out also, but only 
4 small amount of hand picking will elimin- 
ate these. It is worth it, if a few bushels of 
coal can be saved by the effort. Mechanical 
rotary sifters are now on the market that 
facilitate the work very much. 

A careful fireman will need to shake the 
States just enough to make room for the ad- 
ditional fuel necessary. Poking of the fire 


moving the old boards and laying new ones on 
the joists, or by laying the new floor on top 
of the old one, filling in the hollows with 
slivers. 

By so filling the low spots with slivers, 
shavings or thin pieces of shingle, it is 
possible to make the new floor not only solid, 
but perfectly level. 

A new floor of this kind should be of hard 
wood, either maple, edge grained hard pine; 


. or of oak. The two first mentioned woods are 


the ones most commonly used in kitchens; 
they will withstand wear very effectively. 
When shellaced or varnished or even oiled, 
they are easily cleaned. Maple wood is very 
dense, and if it is to be varnished it does not 
need a filler. Hard pine sometimes does. 

If your old floor is in usable condition, you 
might cover it with linoleum, using a layer 
or two of padding underneath to make up 
for the discrepancies in smoothness. Lino- 
leum is an ideal kitchen flooring material, 
and the better grades give excellent wear. 
The modern method in linoleum application is 





surface can be obtained. 
At the corners of the foundation wall it is 
desirable to put in some old rods, wagon tires, 
etc., that might happen to be around, bending 
them at right angles so that they will reach 
well into the wall in both directions. Often 
no reinforcement is put in but it does help in 
reducing the tendency to crack in corners if 
a little reinforcing is there. 





Piping Cold Spring Water 


We have a spring that registers below 40 degrees, 
which is from 25 to 30 feet below the level of the 
farm and is about 60 rods away. How may we get 
it up to the farm to cool milk ?—(E. F. 


The only way in which the cold water of 
this spring could be utilized would be to 
install a hydraulic ram to pump the water 
up to the farmstead. This would require 
that in some way a fall of 3 or 4 feet be 
developed for the spring to furnish the 
driving power for the ram. Otherwise, a 
pump operated by some form of motor power 
seems to be the only solution of the problem, 


Is Every Hand Against Us? . 


Fireside Reflections—By Jared Van W agenen, Jr. 


T sometimes seems to me as if there 

was a group of spokesmen for the 

farmer who are intent on coaching 

him how to 

answer that 

famous question 

from the West- 

minster Cate- 

chism, ‘““‘Whence 

knowest Thou 

Thy Misery?” 

ty this I mean 

that in much of 

our economic 

discussion and 

in many of our 

olatform and 

editorial utter- 

dances there is 

frequently the 

b meee) note of class- 

JARED VAN WAGENEN, Jr. a p peal some- 

thing of the same patter that we 

recognize and detest in the soap-box 

orator of Park Row as he flays the 

idle rich and bloated plutocrats who 

batten on the life blood of the ¢com- 

mon people. Above all things we 

must avoid that cheap and false in- 

tellectual position typified by the 

Irishman who announced that he was 

“agin every thing.” Now I do not 

want to adopt the easy philosophy 

that “all’s well with the farmer.” As 

a very real farmer making a livelihood 

from the land I cannot shut my eyes 

to the fact that there are a lot of 
things that ought to be different. 

On other occasions I have at con- 
siderable length upheld the conten- 
tion that ‘there are many factors of 
our agricultural economics that are 
badly out of joint. I greatly regret 
that the financial rewards of the 
farmer will rarely compare favorably 
with the gains from the same indus- 
try and energy invested in other lines 
of endeavor. Those self appointed 
gentlemen who delight to lecture the 
farmer on his unbusiness-like methods 
are always those who know least 
about his job. I believe that there 
are economic problems that may well 
employ the very best efforts of all of 
us—individually and collectively—but 
I do not for a moment subscribe to 
the doctrine that this is so because 
there is a great, far-flung conspiracy 
to rob and exploit the man on the 
land. Rather I hold to the opposite 
belief—that the world as a whole, 
even if impelled only by selfish in- 
terests wishes the farmer well. 

One social and economic truth that 
men every ‘where ought to have 
learned from the hectic tumult of the 
past eight years is that the whole 
world is after all one great organism, 
and that one member cannot be in- 
jured without all to a certain degree 
suffering therefrom. So it is folly to 
suppcse that we can have general in- 
dustrial prosperity unless the farmer 
also participates therein. There is no 
greater fallacy than the idea that we 
can permanently have an underpaid 
and depressed agriculture coupled 
with a booming industrial life. 


Big Business Thinketh On Us 

Many unthinking folk have clam- 
oured for cheap food but wiser men 
have desired that the farmer receive 
a fair and just reward for his toil. 
There are some six and a half million 
of farm families in this country and 
in good times our wants and our pur- 
chasing power is almost beyond be- 
lief. At last Big Business thinketh on 
us. We have at least the satisfaction 
of knowing that we are in the public 
eye. Up until the war, the country at 
large gave very little thought to the 
man on the land. Of course, it was 
realized that back there somewhere 
he was doing his work but he was 
accepted as a matter of course, like 
the sunrise or the summer showers 
or the Sure Mercy of God. Then came 
the war and the farmer found himself 
suddenly in the role of a national 
savior. All kinds of agencies—gov- 
ernmental and private—rushed to his 
aid and exhorted him immediately to 
do all manner of foolish and impos- 
sible things. He was deluged with all 


sorts of advice which hg listened to 
with a patient smile and promptly ig- 
nored and then proceeded to show 
what miracles of agricultural produc- 
tion are possible when price conditions 
justify it. The end came rather ab- 
ruptly. . 

You can place ygur finger on the 
definite date. It was about May, 1920, 
when agricultural prices got on the 
toboggan but to the surprise of many, 
in the @ourse of two gr three months 
almost everybody else was riding also. 
Congress promptly tried to administer 
first aid to the farmer by means of 
the Fordney Emergency Tariff Bill. I 
think it was a well meant but perfect- 
ly vain effort to save him. But at any 
rate, Government had shown its good 
intentions. 

Around the Corner 


Well, I think we have struck bot- 
tom or pretty near it. I hope we are 
about due for better conditions al- 
though probably no one expects a re- 
petition of the whirl of three years 
ago. But. one thing at least is sure: 
Industrial life recognizes as never be- 
fore that agriculture is the founda- 
tion of the whole economic structure. 
For examples the editorials in the 
Metropolitan press—great dailies like 
the “New York Times” indicate that 
in spite of appalling ignorance they 
desire to be fair and helpful to agri- 
culture. I feel sure that all the think- 
ing world wishes that the farmer 
might get more money for his hay 
and wheat and corn and beef and 
pork. 

Only yesterday I was reading the 
Federal” Reserve Bank’s monthly re- 
view of the business situation and it 
states emphatically that one of the 
factors that threatens to hold back 
the good times that are generally be- 
lieved to be.just around the corner is 
the fact that agricultural commodi- 
ties are still too low to be on a parity 
with other things. This opinion rep- 
resents the voice of the great, power- 
ful financial interests which are some- 
times represented as maliciously prey- 
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German Hog Hard Up 
for Food 


HE German hog business 

before the war prospered 
through the abundant supplies 
of cheap Russian barley, Alfred 
P. Dennis, special representa- 
tive, has reported to the United 
States Department of Com- 
merce, Young pigs were started 
on skim milk, helped along by 
alfalfa and other pasturage, 
and were later fattened on bar- 
ley and potatoes. Russian bar- 
ley is no longer procurable; the 
average German potato crop 
for the last three years was 
only half of the pre-war yields, 
and the direct per capita hu- 
man consumption of potatoes 
has increased 50%. The hog 
industry has been forced to 
bear the brunt of the increase 
in potato consumption, and as 
a consequence the German hog 
has been brought back to the 
position of a domestic animal, 
subsisting principally upon 
table scraps and milling offals. 
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ing on the agriculturist. Understand 
me—I am not saying or thinking that 
there is a great, new sudden altruistic 
desire on the part Of every body to 
help the farmer. As a matter of fact 
all of us are reasonably selfish. I 
am only saying that thoughtful men 
of affairs who desire—as we all do— 
better industrial conditions realize 
that the whole movement must begin 
with at least fairly remunerative re- 
turns for the husbandman. I have no 
doubt that if merely their good wishes 
could remove our difficulties, we 
would all promptly be on the road to 
“Easy Street.” 

There is one good -thing about 
economics. It is not an exact science 
and there is no authoritative voice. 
There will always be plenty of doc- 


merican Agricuitu 


tors for all our social ills land some 


of them are quacks. A man may take . 


almost any position he pleases and no 
one can prove that he is wrong. My-~ 
own economic creed is a sort of old 
fashioned orthodoxy of the Adam 
Smith-Wealth of Nations School. 
Some day if the Editor will stand for 
it, I propose to add a few more to the 
millions of words that have been 
printed in trying to tell what ails the 
farmer. I am a vigorous supporter of 
the 18th Amendment but outside of 
that I have relatively little confidence 
in curing social or economic ills by 
legislative panaceas.— (Jared Van 
Wagenen, Jr. 


America’s Duty to the Near East 
(Continued from page $11) 


While this struggle was in progress, 
unfortunately the British could not re- 
Strain the Turks at Smyrna. This un- 
disciplined army whose religion does 
not teach them the sanctity of life had 
free vent to their unbridled desire of 
loot and rapine at Smyrna. It is now 
proved that they first looted the 
houses and murdered many of the 
inmates and kept that up for a num- 
ber. of days, until when the wind 
turned so that the Turkish quarters 
would be safe from the flames they 
deliberately put their torches to the 
entire Armenian and Greek portions 
of the city. 

The Awfulness of Smyrna 

The terrible results were almost in- 
describable, but we in America should 
try to realize the size of the calamity. 
Fully 500,000 people were made home- 
less, impoverished, their belongings all 
destroyed, and they were huddled to- 
gether at the bay struggling with one 
another to board the ships that would 
bring them to a- place. of safety. 
Thousands of families were scattered, 


_and there must be thousands of Evan- 


gelines that will be forever separated 
from their Gabriels. 

The quay and shores, lined with 
thousands of terrified human beings, 
were a seething inferno of misery. Un- 
der® cover of darkness, the Turks 
robbed right and left, wrenching 
rings from the women’s fingers, while 
young women and girls, shrieking in 
terror, were carried off by the Turkish 
soldiers. 

Dr. Esther Lovejoy, President of 
the American Women's Hospital faced 
single-handed the confusien and suf- 
fering among the women. Hundreds 
of babies were born in all that tumult, 
many on the bare planks of the 
wharves, a thin line of American sail- 
ors holding back the surging crowds 
to protect the mothers. Never, she 
said, did babies enter the world amidst 
such turmoil, famine and grief. Sani- 
tary conditions were unspeakable and 
many died almost literally on their 
feet because of the terrific crowding, 
while others crazed by suffering, 
sought the waters of the harbor as a 
welcome end to their torment: 

It was deeply touching, Dr. Lovejoy 
said, to see how the refugees on the 
quay coveted places as near the Amer- 
ican consulate as possible as though 
its very presence in some way brought 
them a sense of security. 


What America Did 


During all this time, it was an 
American association—The Near East 
Relief—whose representatives were 
there to aid this forlorn unhappy peo- 
ple. They gave them food, medicine, 
shoes, clothing, cheer, comfort and 
sympathy. It is established that of 
the refugees . 

150,000 were taken to Mitylene 

50,000 were taken to Chios and 
Samos 

10,000 were taken to other Aegean 
Islands 

17,000 were taken to 
Islands 

75,000 were taken to Salonika 

30,000 were taken to Athens Pir- 
aeus, etc. 

125,000 were taken to Rodosto and 
Interior 

30,000 were taken to Macedonian 
Coast. 

487,000 total. 

Of course, there are others. that 
have not yet been traced: Everybody 
fears that, owing to the inadequate 
sanitary arrangeménts for such large 
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such conditions. At night most 
these islands are swept by chil] wi 
from the Aegean, which increase, =< 
suffering, particularly as a majo me 
are obliged to sleep in open fields on 
along the barren shores. Many . 
subsisting for nourishment on y - 
table roots. = 

Great Britain is doing her share by 
successfully keeping the Turk Al. 
following these people and complete, 
destroying them, and fortunately ra 
has been organized 4 specia| Near 
East committee under the chairman, 
ship of Ex-Postmaster General Hav, 
The committee has the following a 
resentation from leading organise, 
tions: 4 

Near East Relief—Dr. 
Barton. 


American Red Cross—John Barto 
Payne. . 

Federal Council 
Robert E. Speer. 


Y. M. C, A.—Dr. John R. Mott. 
Y. W. C. A.—Mrs. John French. 


Jewish Joint Distribution Commit- 
tee—Felix M. Warburg. 


Literary Digest—R. J. Cudihee. 

Knights of Columbus—John L. Fla. 
herty. 

American Relief Association—per. 
bert Hoover. 

It is expected that, through their 
joint efforts, and through the valuable 
assistance which has been offered py 
the churches of America, an adequate 
sum will be raised to tide these poor 
people over this winter and to give 
them a new start in life. 

Many a country considers it a great 
burden to take care of their paupers 
who have gradually drifted into that 
state after years of practical beggary. 
Here are a half million human souls 
most of whom until a few weeks ago 
possessed every comfort and led 4 
happy existence, suddenly through 
the wanton brutality of the Turks 
transformed into objects of charity. 
Let us cheerfully assume the™duty 
that we owe to these forlorn brothers 
of ours. The American Agriculturist 
will be delighted to receive contriby- 
tions, however small, which can be 
transformed into food, medicines, 
clothing and all forms of relief for 
these most unfortunate victims of the 
latest outburst of Turkish depravity. 


What Is a Cord of Wood? 
A. E. MOSS, CONN. STATE FORESTER 


While a cord of wood is accepted as 
a pile of wood, 4 feet high, 4 feet 
wide, 8 feet long and containing 123 
cubic feet, it seems that cords of the 
same dimensions may vary largely in 
contents. The average cord of wood 
contains 85 cubic feet of wood and 43 
cubic feet of air. Straight sticks and 
large sizes give the greater content of 
wood, while small, crooked sticks give 
the least wood and thé most air or 
waste space. Big, straight sticks are 
better than small, straight sticks, be- 
cause there is less space taken up by 
bark. 

The shorter the sticks the closer 
they will pile. A cord of wood cut 
into 16-inch lengths will pile into 4 
space of about 105 cubic feet; while @ 
cord of wood cut into_ 12-inch lengths 
will occupy only 95 cubic feet. A 
cord of wood, thrown loosely into 4 
box will occupy 140 cubic feet. In 
other words, a cord of wood is not al- 
ways what it seems. 

Wood is made up chemically as fol- 
lows: Carbon, 49-per cent; oxygen, 4! 
per cent; hydrogen, 6 per cent; ash, 
1 per cent. Wood that has been air 
dried contains about 15 to 20 per cent 
of water. A pound of absolutely dry 
wood will give 7,000 to 9,000 British 
Thermal Units, while a pound of coal 
will give 12,000 to 15,000. Addition 
of moisture, resins, gums, etc, i 
wood changes its heat values. For 
best results wood should be air dried 
for one year before used as fuel 
Wood dries more rapidly when split. 

Comparative value of air-dried fuel 
wood, based upon hickory as 100 pe 
cent, is as follows: Hickory, 19% 
white oak, 98; black birch, 93; sus 
maple, 86; white ash 90; red mapls 
75; elm, 70; gray birch, 70; chestnut 
60; hemlock, 60. 
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errest Him-Hes Mv Husband” 


HE laughed at her marriage vows—and 

sinned. To save his self respect he left her. 

But divotce was impossible—the State Law 
forbade it. Later his work called him to another 
town. A few years pass—and the inevitable hap- 
pens. He falls in love. He struggles vainly with 
his natural longing for a wife, for a home, for 
babies—things which the Law denied him. And 
blindly, desperately, he marries the innocent girl 
he loves. : 

Two children, a home almost paid for, and all 
is happiness. —Then—the catastrophe. His first 
wife appears. She has him arrested. Today he is 
in prison. Bigamy. Their lives, their children’s lives 
are hopelessly wrecked. And why? All because of 
our present day marriage laws—insidious laws 
which make a mockery of marriage—laws that are 
undermining the very foundations of the American 
home. 


Where will the end be? Today a marriage can be 
legal in one state and illegal in another. Today, a woman 
may be a respectable wife in one state—yet in another 
state she can be put in prison. Forty-nine marriage 
laws—and no two the same! What is the remedy? 
PICTORIAL REVIEW, with its Better Marriage Cam- 
paign, offers an amazing solution. In its November 
issue, it discloses facts about marriage laws that will 
astonish you. You owe it to yourself—and to your 
children—to know all about this campaign. And sothat 
every woman may have an opportunity, we are making 
this startling offer—if you act at once, you may now 


kecome a regular subscriber to PICTORIAL REVIEW, 
America’s greatest woman’s magazine, for less than 3 
cents a week. 


Only 3 Cents a Week! 
PICTORIAL REVIEW goes into 2,000,000 homes each 
and every month. What could be better proof of its 
extraordinary merit? And for only 3 cents a week 
PICTORIAL REVIEW gives you everything—novels, 
short stories, poetry, pictures, articles, funny pages, 
children’s cut-outs, recipes, new dishes, wonderful fash- 
ions, embroidery, crochet, fancy needlework, house- 
keeping hints, a baby department, beauty hints, and 
sparkling editorials. Isn’t this worth 3 cents a week? 


Does High Society Wreck a Woman’s 
Moral Fibre? 

Would the promise of Juxury and wealth tempt you 
to do what Dora Collier did? In PICTORIAL REVIEW 
for November Kathleen Norris begins the most fascin- 
ating story of love, wealth and society she has ever 
written, It is called ‘‘Butterfly’’ and tells of a pretty 
girl’s rise from drudgery to the very heights of luxury 
—and what happened when she got there/ ‘* Butterfly” 
will thrill you. Don’t miss it. 


Which Girl Makes the Best Wife? 


Is a business girl better suited for marriage than a 
home girl? Or does the ‘‘stay-at-home’’ make a better 
wife? ‘*Home Girl’’ by Edna Ferber, in the November 
PICTORIAL REVIEW, sheds a new litht on this in- 
teresting question. It contains a big surprise. 


What Is a Husband’s Love Worth? 


Would you be the most popular actress in America if 
it cost you your husband’s love? Margot Tennyson 
had beauty, wealth, success and hosts of admirers, but 


she lacked the one thing that makes life complete and 
her daughter was the one to make her realize the 
truth. Don’t miss **Ambition Alley’? by Donn Bryne 
in PICTORIAL REVIEW for November, 


Have the Dead Ever Returned to Life? 

Can a man’s dead wife come back and influence his 
work? Is it possible or just fantasy? Whatever you 
believe you'll get an entirely new viewpoint after read- 
ing ‘*Token”’ by May Sinclair in PICTORIAL REVIEW 


for November. It’s an extraordinary story. 


What Is New in Fashions? 


Without doubt you are interested in the new Fashions, 
and in home dressmaking for the whole family. It may 
interest you to learn that PICTORIAL REVIEW 
Patterns are the most popular patterns in America, 
due to their simplicity, style and economy. Thanks to 
the Patented Cutting and Construction Guides even a 
child of eight can lay out and cut the material as cor- 
rectly as an expert could. Forty Millions of them are 
sold in the United States every year; 7,800 of the lead- 
ing stores are selling agents for them. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW gives you every month from 
twelve to sixteen pages of the newest fashions—with 
patterns for each one, from the simplest house-gown or 
apron to an elaborate evening or wedding dress. PIC- 
TORIAL REVIEW Patterns including the Cutting 
and. Construction Guides cost only 20 to 35 cents, 
whereas others cost 40 to 50 cents. Try one pattern— 
it will convince you that with PICTORIAL REVIEW 
Patterns it is a delight to make for yourself the newest 
dresses embodying the chic and style of a professional 
dressmaker. PICTORIAL REVIEW for November is 
a gold mine of fashion information, Don’t miss it. 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 


Special Subscription Offer 


—Send No Money 


ITHOUT sending any money in advance, fill out and mail the attached 
coupon, and we will enter your subscription for PICTORIAL REVIEW for 


®year, sending you the November issue right away. 


= Special lew price of $1.50 in full payment. This Special Subscription Offer 
S open for a limited time only. You may never see it again. So in order to 
make sure of its advantages, you should send us the coupon at once. If you 
wish to send cash with order you may do so, but this is unnecessary. In any 
do not delay but get the coupon off to us at once. The November issue 
Ome to you by return mail. 
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Tear Off and Sign Today 


The Pictorial Review Company, Dept. 1010. 
7th Avenue and 39th Street, New York City. 


Gentlemen: You may enter my subscription for Pictorial Review for one whole year, 
sending me the November issue at once. 
Subscription price of only. $1.50 in full payment. 


Later on you may bill me for the Special 
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OF INTEREST TO GROWERS AND SHIPPERS OF FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES. $14 YEAR. SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY 
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IN FAST COLORS 
Hoffman-Corr Tape Mfg. Co. 


312 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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E4s¥ to put in concrete floors, 
‘ sidewalks, foundations, etc., 
at big saving with Kwik-Mix 
Concrete Mixer. Also make $10 
to $20 a day spare time con- 
creting for neighbors. Mixes 
concrete as as $200 mix- 
ers, wheelbarrowful a minute. 


Send No Money < 
Pay only $9.75 after 30 Days Trial, 
—balance $9.75 monthly 3 months 
or Fano cash with order. 
Write today for catalog— 
concrete. 
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Concrete Mixera 
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Handling Late Vegetables 


Seasonable Crop and Fertility Notes 


Maintaining Fertility 


THE increasing scarcity of manure 

has made the maintenance of fer- 
tility on the vegetable farm a crucial 
problem. The 
use of commer- 
cial fertilizers 
in combination 
with green 
manure crops is 
increasing. 
However if 
takes time to 
produce mater- 
ial to plow un- 
der and even 
after all is said 
and done, the 
use of animal 
manure still 
shows advan- 
tages. 

Just south of 
Buffalo is to be 
found a group of market gardeners 
who seem to be blazing a new trail for 
their industry. The Henrys, Agles, 
Bleys and Hickmans and their neigh- 
bors began years ago by growing 
chiefly the coarser crops as sweet 
corn, tomatoes and eabbage, leaving 
the small stuff to the intensive garden- 
ers nearer the city. As building pro- 
gresses, the latter group who have de- 
pended wholly on heavy applications 
of stable manure, either move to 
larger farms or are not replaced at 
all. So the gardeners of Eden and 
Orchard Park are growing more and 
more of spinach and lettuce and 
bunch crops. 

They have land enough, however, so 
that they are not forced to crop all 
the fields to the limit and they can 
make an early planting for market to 
be followed with green manure. They 
still produce sweet corn and peas. As 
soon as these are off, the vines and 
stalks go into the silo—before they 
have time to deteriorate. Then when 
fall comes, a carload of steers or other 
feeding stock is purchased and win- 
tered. The gardeners are able to 
break even or a little better on this 
venture and they find that thé result- 
ing manure is a most valuable asset in 
the operations of the succeeding sea- 
son. 











PAUL WORK 


Bringing in Parsley 


Many greenhouse men, even those 
who have but a small area of glass, 
often find it profitable to make a sow- 
ing of parsley in the field. in July. 
These plants make a good growth out- 
doors and then are transplanted to the 
house where they yield leaves to be 
bunched and sold throughout the win- 
ter or at least until time comes to use 
the space for plant growing or for the 
spring crops of cucumbers and toma- 
toes. This product usually sells well 
in moderate amount along with the 
lettuce that occupies the beds in the 
winter, 

Forcing Rhubarb 

In many market garden sections 
rhubarb roots are dug at this season 
for late winter and early spring forc- 
ing. Practices differ widely but one 
point is common to all. The roots 
must be subjected to freezing before 
they will grow. They must have at 
least a semblance of the winter rest 
period. Also while frozen they are 
less ‘liable to injury in handling. 

Rochester gardeners force rhubarb 
in frames. The roots are placed as 
close as they will stand and allowed 
to freeze. Then in February glass is 
put on and the sides are banked with 
hot manure. But little water is re- 
quired. In a few weeks pulling begins 
and continues for four to six weeks. 
Roots are then removed, divided and 
reset in the field. Where this is done 
they should not be forced to complete 
exhaustion. The plants then have all 
summer to grow and are ready to yield 
an outdoor crop the next season. Some 
growers alternate the indoor and out- 
door crops though some prefer to al- 
low two years harvest in the field be- 
fore again forcing. 

It is not difficult to force rhubarb. 
Cellars, spaces under green se 
benches and special] houses may be 


used. Darkness is not essential but 
it is of advantage as it gives greater 
length, better color and less leaf blade. 
g Leave Parsnips in the Ground 
Parsnips and salsify or vegetable 
oyster may well be left in the ground 
for spring use and sale. This insures 
against shriveling and many hold that 
the quality is actually improved. 
There is usually a very fair market for 
parsnips after the frost leaves the 
ground in the gpring. 


: Storing Squash 


The squash for winter keeping must 
have a higher temperature than most 
vegetables, espcially just after har- 
vest, when they must undergo a sort 
of curing process. A temperature 
around 40 degrees is about the mini- 
mum. Apple ventilation should be 
provided at first. The fruits are often 
laid but one deep on broad shelves or 
racks. Great care is necessary in hand- 
ling to avoid bruising.—(Paul Work. 


Soil for the Cold Frame 


PAUL WORK 


I am writing in regard to preparing a 
cold frame seedbed. The soil I am using is 
very poor. What method would I use in 
preparing this soil to grow tomatoes, cab- 
bage and beets? The cold frame is 6 x 10 
oot. —(D. M. Dathagan, Clearfield County, 


The soil for plant growing should 
be light and friable, should take water 
readily and retain it in moderate 
amount, without becoming soggy, and 
the surface should dry off readily 
after watering. It should contain an 
abundance of humus and a liberal 
supply of available plant food. It 
should be free of weed seed and dis- 
ease, especially the damping-off fungi. 

Gardeners who use such seil in 
large amounts usually prepare com- 
post piles 18 to 30 months in ad- 
vance. Sod, manure and carefully 
selected sandy loam are the usual 
materials. These are piled in alter- 
mate layers and the heap is turned 
a few times to secure thorough blend- 
ing of the ingredients into a rich, 
mellow soil. If necessary , it is passed 
through a coarse screen. 

As you want soil to use next spring, 
I should seek a load or two of a well 
enriched sandy loam that will match 
up to the requirements stated above 
as closely as possible. If this is mixed 
with a third of very well-rotted ma- 
nure and stored where it will not 
freeze, it, should be ready for use 
when needed. The heap should not 
be permitted to dry out as this would 
interfere with the composting process. 
If a suitable. sandy loam cannot be 
found, sand may be used to lighten a 
heavier soil, though it is very diffi- 
cult to render a clay loam or heavier 
type suitable for plant growing. Bone 
meal is frequently added to plant soil 
to insure an abundance of nutrients. 


‘Growing Better Sweet Potatoes 
T. M. SMITH, DELAWARE 


Several years ago a neighbor asked 
me how my sweet potatoes yielded and 
if there was very much disease among 
them. That year they had practically 
no disease and yielding 450 baskets of 
smooth, prime potatoes. The year 
before I was compelled to sell my en- 
tire crop to the canning house on ac- 
count of soil stain. How did I man- 
age to grow so many after the trouble 
last year? By hill selection of seed 
and soaking the seed in corrosive sub- 
limate at bedding time. How did I 
select my seed? 

At digging time I would pull a 
hill after the plow had loosened it and 
if the potatoes were bright and did 
not show disease, the vine was split to 
see if there was any traces of split 
stem or yellows, sometimes they 
woul@ pass the first test but fall down 
on the second. If any disease showed 
the hill was left where I found it. 
But if it was free, al? the potatoes 
that were the right size were care- 
fully picked up in hampers that never 
had potatoes in them and carried out 


October 28. i970 


of the field and placed to 
selves. — 

“Do you get paid for this 
trouble and. expense?” my neighbor 
asked. “What did you get for your 
seconds?” I asked. Then I tog him 
that all of mine were sold at a 
premium for seed at more than twice 
as much as he received. Now he 
selects his seed and soaks them at 
bedding time and tells me he has 
raised his yield each year since doing 
50. 

The soaking will control the skin 
disease, such as soil stain, black Tot, 
etc., and now the storage men pay 
& premium for potatoes that are 
smooth and free of disease. 


extra 


Storing sweet potatoes for late win. 
ter and early spring use is easily dong 
by simply putting them in oats and 
keeping them in a warm room. After 
following this method for many years 
very few have ever rotted. 


Grass Seed May Work Higher 
A. L. BIBBINS 


The clover seed crop is short. It 
is difficult to obtain mammoth clover 
at all, which may mean another year 
of misnaming and misrepresentation 
as regards mammoth clover. 

High grade alsike is exceptionally 
scarce, but there seems to be a fair 
amount of off-grade seed, much of 
which was carried over from last 
year. 

Throughout the main clover seeg 
producing regions, commercial houses 
are hustling after the seed. It is very 
evident that somebody wants the seed 
badly, for the prices being paid the 
seed growing farmers are quite lib- 
eral. Evidently these buyers are con. 
vinced that the clover crop is short 
and that seed will sell at a consid. 
erably higher price later on, the seed 
consuming farmers paying the bill, 

The timothy crop is about 80% as 
large as last year and the carry- 
over on old seed is quite small. Far. 
mers have been selling freely, in fact, 
they have dumped their seed on the 
market. The department of agricul- 
ture estimates that two-thirds of this 
year’s timothy crop had left the far- 
mers’ hands by the middle of Septem- 
ber. In southwestern Iowa practi- 
cally no seed is left in the growers’ 
hands. Similar conditions exist in 
other timothy seed producing sec- 
tions, with the possible exception of 
some territories in Minnesota, where 
only about half of the seed was sold 
by farmers up to mid-October. 


Market Advancing Steadily. 


With farmers dumping their seed 
upon the market, one would expect 
prices to decline. However, the mar- 
ket has been advancing quite steadily 
since the middle of August. In fact, 
farmers are getting from 30 to 50 
cents a 100 pounds more for their 
seed than they did last year at this 
period. 

Experiences during the last two 
years have proved that much seed is 
brought into this country that is not 
adapted to New York conditions, and 
that much of the adulterated and 
blended seed on the market, although 
selling at attractive prices, is the 
most high priced seed, because of the 
poor crop it produces. Qn the other 
hand, the high quality seed of adapted 
varieties produced in regions having 
severe climatic conditions has, dur- 
ing the last two years, produced some 
bumper crops for eastern farmers 
There is an increased demand for 
hardy “seed. 

It is impossible to distinguish im- 
ported seed from our native grow? 
seed and it is easily possible for one 
experienced in seed cleaning and 
blending to so mix off-grade and im- 
ported seed into good domestic seed 
that it will pass the inspections of the 
majority of seed buyers. You may 
save money “by buying early, but 
whatever you do, do not purchase & 
kernel of seed unless you know its 
origin and that it is high quality. 
productive seed. 


Haul Manure Early—Barnyaré 
manure should be hauled and sP 
on the fields where it would do the 
most good while the ground is frozen 
Hauling the ‘loaded spreader ove 
frozen ground causes no injury to 
soil and usually requires ‘ess power 
than when the frost is out. 
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Northern New York Notes 


CHARLES L. STILES 

WING to prevailing drouth in 
this locality, farmers have 
peen unable to do searcely any fall 
owing. In the meantime, they have 
a pusily engaged in digging pota- 
toes, of which there is an exception- 
jy good yield, with prices ranging 
ral 50 to 75c per bushel with rather 
a quil market. 
farmers who are lucky enough to 
sess a wood lot are getting up a 
s supply and if they have any 
an find a ready market in 
town at $4.50 to $5 per cord, as coal 
is bringing $14 per ton and not much 

moving at that figure. é 
At the present time we are getting 
an excellent rain, which no doubt will 
ft the soil for fall plowing, and swell 
the streams back on the hills that 
were nearly dry. Farmers have been 
nandicapped for sufficient water for 


season’ 
surplus © 


stock. 
There has been quite a _ serious 


shortage of ice in this section and 
one of the local milk shipping com- 
panies has shipped in several car- 
joads from White Lake, a town in 
the foothills of the Adirondacks, and 
has supplied local dairymen in cases 
where their water supply was not suf- 
fcient to cool their milk properly. 

Owing to an abundance of after- 
feed. throughout the early fall, cows 
have kept up a good flow of milk and 
will go into winter quarters in fine 
condition. 

Censidérable stock being disposed 
of at $50 to $75 per head depending 
on their milking qualities, reaching 
the latter figure, though, only in rare 
instances, where their age. is favor- 
able. 


New Jersey Farm News 
,. D. T. HENDRICKSON 
The farmers of this state are re- 
ceiving such low prices for their pro- 
duce that large quantities of fall and 
winter apples, Keiffer pears, tomatoes, 
egg plant, peppers and the like have 
been allowed to rot in the fields. Giant 
potatoes have averaged not more than 
$0 cents per barrel of 165 pounds at 
the loading stations, _ while round 
stock, such as Green Mountains and 


Sir Walter Raleighs, sells for $1.25. 


per barrel. 

The potato situation is critical, but 
buyers say that the present low prices 
are due not entirely to the heavy sup- 
ply but rather to the preference for 
more dependable stock. The entire 
failure of the Giant market, they 
claim, can be traced directly to the 
fact that while the quality and uni- 
formity of New Jersey potatoes going 
into the large markets have declined, 
the quality from other sections has 
risen, 

Reports show, also, that some states 
this year increased their acreage and 
many of these regions compete with 
us. It is so plainly evident that, in 
years such as this, none but the very 
best stock will sell at all. Long 
Island growers have been getting fair 
rrices for two reasons. They grade 
their shipments very well and their 
Product enjoys the reputation for 
g00d cooking qualities. 

The crop this year will total over 
‘0 per cent larger than the average 
for the last ten years. A conservative 
estimate places the cost of production 
at $125 per acre. It takes a big yield 
and fair price to profit with such an 
overhead. 

It is thought that better marketing 
facilities will result in higher prices. 
Officials of the state bureau of mar- 
kets have been in conference with the 
port authorities of New York City, 
Planning for the etablishment of a 
sreat market in the vicinity of New- 
wk 4s a distributing center for New 
“efsey farm products. It is proposed 
to create the market in eonjunction 
with the port development plans, as 
* gateway through which perishable 
food Products can pass economically 
"to hundreds of municipalities in the 
Metropolitan district and into New 
fork City itself. 


— 
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Among the Farmers 


Notes on Field Conditions from Our Readers 


Under the leadership of Theron Mc- 
Campbell, a Holmdel farmer, prepar- 
ations are being made to ask the next 
legislature to pass a bill effecting a 
revision of the methods of computing 
assessments on farming lands. The 
method proposes to compute assess- 
ments on farms according to their in- 
come. 

So much produce has been hauled 
to market this year from the central 
counties in.-motor trucks that there is 
a possibility that the Pemberton and 
Hightstown railroad will be obliged to 
suspend operations. This road, which 


Central Pennsylvania Notes 
J. N. GLOVER 

The Columbia County fair was held 
last week, and there was fine weather 
for it, with a good display of stock 
and farm products and a good at- 
tendance: 

The Milton fair is being held at 
time of writing, and the displays of 
corn and apples are good. There is 
“a fine herd of Guernsey and one of 
Holstein cows on exhibition, and big 
Duroc hogs are much in evidence. A 
few Ayrshire cows were in the cow 
barn too. Fakirs were present in 
great numbers. The racing was good. 

The Union County fair is to be held 
from the 17th to the 20th; and, it is 
hoped the weather may remain favor- 
able for it, as big crops of apples and 
potatoes were produced in the county 
this season, and some of these will be 
on exhibition along with the good 
herds of Holstein cows. 

Wheat seeding is nearly all done, 
except a few farmers who were wait- 
ing for rain which fell on the 7th. 

Corn husking is in full swing and 
corn is nice and solid, with a good 
yield per acre. Apples and potatoes 
are finding very dull sale, with no 
market outside of the county of any 
account. Cow sales are held every 
two weeks instead of several a week 
as in former years when cows were 
more in demand. Eggs, poultry and 
veal calves are the best sellers now of 
anything farmers have. 

Wheat is selling at $1; old corn 64c; 
new Oats 27c. It is hoped prices for 
farm products will soon improve, or 
more farmers will stop farming, 


Ohio Farm Notes 
W. E. FARVER 

For several weéks previous to Octo- 
ber 7 weather was very hot and dry. 
Roads were dusty to the extent that 
travelling was really unsafe due to 
the heavy dust. Since then, however, 
we have been having some very good 
rains. 

Wheat seeding is mostly all done. 
Some wheat was sown early but prac- 
tically 95 per cent of the seeding was 
put in after the fly-free date. It is 
very evident that the recommenda- 
tions of the experiment stations are 
beginning to take hold. Corn is prac- 
tically ali cut although there is more 
to cut at this late day than in former 

“years. Clover is fair. The crop in 
some sections was damaged consider- 
ably by the severe late drouth. 
Meadows were likewise badly affected 
and pastures were consequently short. 
Present rains are not too late to help 
out to some extent. Up to the middle 
of October we had no killing frosts 
with the exception of a few instances 
in the lowland. 

The cattle market is holding up 
fairly well. There is very little move- 
ment toward marketing although. con- 
siderable butchering is being done lo- 
eally. Prices are fairly good at the 
sales. Cows are selling low due main- 
ly, we figure, to many poor grades. 
Horses are being practically given 
away at the sales. Many are very 
poor specimens. It seems that inter- 
est in horse raising needs an injec- 
tion of enthusiasm in ths_ section. 
Hogs are retaining good prices. The 
pig crop is sellng good around $4 and 
$5.. There is no noticeable dealing in 
sheep although good ewes are selling 
fairly well at the sales. Poultry is 


receiving considerable attention at the 
present time. ; 











Farm sales are more abundant than 
usual.. Many are moving and. farms 
have changed ownérs. ‘Googis put on 
sale are selling very welll — 

There is very little fruit in this sec- 
tion, Apples have been mostly picked. 
There are a few Kieffer pears in some 
sections. The Hickory.nut crop is 
large while Chestnuts are quite scarce. 
Walnuts are a paying crop. 

The Holmes County Farm Bureau 
is featuring liming demonstrations. 
The results obtained clearly indicate 
that the farmers may well take ad- 
vantage of this project which.is one 


of the most important undertaken 
thus far. . 

Prices are as follows: eggs 40c; 
butter 35-41c; hogs,. 8-9c;. poultry 


from 15-20c according to breed. 


Seneca Co.—After five weeks of 
very dry weather rain came in time to 
save the corn crop. We have had 
practically no killing frosts up to Oc- 
tober 14. The crop has all matured. 
The yield will be average. Wheat 
seeding began late on account of 
danger of the Hessian fly and is not 
finished with a rather large acreage 
sown. The potato crop is -yielding 
fair. Dealers are offering 90c to $1 
a bushel. Apples are a very poor 
crop. Fruit is being shipped in from 
Michigan and sold freely at $1.25 and 
up per bushel. Cider made from 
Michigan apples brings 30c a gallon 
in barrels. Business in most lines is 
picking up. Produce, except wheat, 
is in demand at paying prices.—(T. G. 
B. 


Licking Co.—The long spell of dry 
weather has béen broken. Wheat is 
just beginning to show green. Some 
folks still have theirs to sow. Corn 
matured this year in fine shape. No 
frost up to date of ‘writing (October 


10). A good crop of apples in those 
orchards that were sprayed. Crop is 
selling around $2 per bushel. There 





is very little other fruit. Demand for 
dairy products makes cows in demand. 
Butter 50c, eggs 45-50c, young 
chickens 20c, hay $10, new corn 55c. 
—(O. E. C. , 
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Danish Agriculture Near Normal | 


Washington, Oct. 20.—<A clear word 
picture of the “come back” of Danish 
farmers since the war was given this 
week in addresses made here by Dr. 
Sorensen, agricultural attache of the 
Danish legation in Washington. This 
year, Dr. Sorensen states, Denmark 
will resume .her former place in the | 
foreign trade in butter, eggs and | 
bacon, the chief money. making 
products of Danish agriculture. 

The most remarkable point which 
he makes, is the rebuilding of the ex- 
port business in bacon. Before the 
war Danish farmers made and sold 
abroad nearly four hundred million 
pounds of bacon. During the last 
two years of the war this shrunk to 
less than one per cent of that amount, 
due to restrictions in trade, and the 
complete ourtailment of American 
corn and oil cake shipments. This 
year the figures show. that the’ export 
trade will reach the four hundred 
million pound figure. Butter exports 
too are nearly back to normal. 

Eighty-five per cent of the pork 
packing business is in the hands of co- 
operative packing plants, and far 
more than 85 per cent of the butter 
industry. The farmers themselves 
have built up the co-operative sys- 
tems, largely without government aid, 
and have added to this a complete sys- 
tem of credits, and co-operative banks. 

New Hay Grade Soon Effective 

The new hay grades will be put in- 
to effect the first of November. This 
decision follows the almost unanimous 
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Write now for facts about this wonder 
H.P. Gasoline or kerosene, portable, f 
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We can furnish for immediate delivery 
any style of the Penco roofing or siding, 
inted or galvani 
urnished in corrugated, V-Crimp 
— 5 mel Lozon Tile, ee for 
roofing. Bri lapboar one Fa 
Beaded, etc., for siding. For pata 
durability use Genuine Hongien Metal. 
There is a special Penco metal ceiling 
every purpose. ; 
Send for catalogue for fire doors, metal lath, 
corner bead, culverts, welded tanks, 
steel lockers and shelving. 


PENN METAL COMPANY 
110 First St., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
25th & Wharton Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

W nite your nearest 
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WOULD YOU BUY 
OR SELL? 


Then become acquainted with 
the Farmers’ Market Place, 
our classified advertisements. 
The small rate of 5c a word 
brings your wants before a 
vast reading audience. Send 
us your wants today. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
New York City 
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No matter how old the case, how 
the horse, or what other 
*"¥  Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
Price $2.00. Use it under our guarantee—your 
refunded if it *t make the 
heres no sound. — application, asually 


other treatment has 











and 
ccourane 
the ¥ various kinds of blemishes, ailments, 
} —t. of lameness, ete. 192 pages, 69 illustra- 
tions, and we send it free. 
FLEMING BROS. 

212 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, mi. 
“25 Years at the Stock Yards"’ 








BOOK ON 
DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 


| Mailed free to any address 
by the author. 


H, Clay Glover Co. Inc. 


America's Pioneer 
129 West 24th St. New York 


Dog Remedies 














you this valuable information entirely 
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Cured Her 


Rheumatism 


Knowing from terrible experience the suf- 
fering caused by rheumatism, Mrs, J, F. 
Hurst, who lives at 508 E. Olive St., B-393, 
Bloomington, Ill, is so thankful at having 
cured herself that out of pure gratitude she 
is anxious to tell all other sufferers just how 
to get rid of their torture by a simple way 
at home. 

Mrs. Hurst has nothing to sell. Merely cut 
out this notice, mail it to her with your own 
mame and address, and she will gladly send 
free. 
Write her at once before you he snc 


Cured His Rupture 


I was badly ruptured while lifting a trunk sever- 
al years ago. Doctors said my only hope of cure 
was an operation. Trusses did me no good. Finally 
I got hold of something that quickly and completely 
cured me. Years have passed and the rupture has 
never returned, although I am doing hard work as a 
carpenter. There was nO operaiia, Ao lost time, no 
trouble. I have nothing to sell, but will give full 
M@formation about how you may find a complete cure 
without operation, if you write to me, Eugene M. 
Pullen, Carpenter, 86-J, Marcellus Avenue, Manas- 
quan, N. J. Better cut out this notice and show it 
to any others who are ruptured—you may save a life 
or at least stop the misery of rupture and the worry 
and danger of an operation. 
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Finishing Farm Poultry for Market 


Other Notes‘on Henyard and Feed-lot 


[? is surely surprising, the difference 

a few weeks of special] fattening 
makes in fowls. For the table it 
means tasty, tender chicken, and for 
market it means dollars in the grow- 
er’s pocket. 

Our fattening house (christened 
death-cell) is an old colony coop 
made over to fit it for its present 
purpose. Slatted coops have been 
built inside that will accommodate 
our usual run of broilers or year- 
ling he Two methods of special 
fathendal tare followed; flock fattening, 
where the fowls are run in flocks and 
are often given the use of a small 
yard, and crate fattening, where they 
are closely confined in special fatten- 
ing crates. Our crates are made with 
two solid endagand the other sides, 
including the bottom, are two. inch 
slats placed an inch apart. A slatted 
bottom is quite essential in crate fat- 
tening as otherwise the fowls might 
eat the droppings when feed is with- 
held from them the last twenty-four 
hours. 


A Good Fattening Ration 


A good fattening ration that can be 
mixed at home is composed of the 
following: 100 pounds ‘corn meal, 50 
pounds ground oats, 50 pounds mid- 
dlings. or red-dog flour, 50 pounds 


Fowls Like These Will Grace 


Perhaps more than in the old days, the 


giving and Christmas honors with the turkey, 
Toulouse purebreds, crossed on less valuable 


above is a credit to any farm. 


stock make an elegant fowl -for the holiday table, 


‘pay more profit. Overcrowding spells 
disaster, in that it makes conditions 
just right for disease to break out 
in the flock and play ‘havoc. 

We have our scratching quarters 
covered with deep litter, where the 
grain is fed. This litter needs to be 
wchanged often, depending much on 
the weather conditions and the num- 
ber of fowls in the flock. We have 
found that if litter is not changed 
often there is a resulting dust which 
us detrimental to the health of the 
fowls; also that litter becomes foul 
and filthy when not changed often. 


Dry Mash Always Before Birds 

In our winter quarters we have good 
feed hoppers, where the dry mash is 
kept before them all the time. These 
hoppers are raised enough to keep 
the fowls from scratching litter into 
them. The dry mash is always of & 
balanced ration. We use the raised 
platform for the water fountain, thus 
insuring a sanitary and pure water 
supply. These are essentials inas- 
much as the hens require sanitation 
in every respect. 

We regard ventilation as an essen- 
tial in the winter quarters. Ventila- 
tion does not mean drafts. It does 
mean that the impure air of the inside 
should be continually replaced with 
the pure air of the outside. We use 


Thanksgiving Table 


goose is competing for Thanks- 
and a flock of geese as pictured 


Any 


and the purebred founda- 


tion stock furnish a source of revenue with their hatching eggs. 


meat scraps, sour milk to moisten. If 
sour milk is not available water may 
be used to moisten the mash. Start 
the fowls off gradually on this ration 
until at the end of the third day they 
may be on full feed. Some experi- 
menter has found that four weeks is 
the limit of profitable fattening; three 
weeks on full feed is plenty long 
enough to put any healthy fowl in 
prime condition. 

The packers make their profit by 
buying the frame and by a week or 
two of skilful feeding, add the extra 
weight and finish to the fowl. The 
gruwer has performed fhe expensive 
part of the task, that of developing 
the frame, while the man that fattens 
the fowl reaps the profit. The profit 
will remain with the grower if he will 
but do the fattening at home.—(C. W. 
Wood. 


Quarters For Winter Layers 
W. E. FARVER 


Winter eggs are greatly sought after 
by all poultry keepers, and it is good 
policy to do so, but there is consider- 
able preparation required in order 
that the pullets may be expected to 
lay and pay a prafit. Space is an 
important factor. We would rather 
have less birds and plenty of space 
per fowl, than to have a large flock 
and expect to secure a larger number 
of eggs from them. The lesser num- 
ber in the right amount of space wil) 


the curtains on the windows, and dur- 
ing the coldest weather last winter 
never put in the lower sashes. No 
damage from frozen combs was 
noticed. 

We expect the pullets to produce 
the majority of tne winter eggs. 
Hence, we figure that there must be 
an ample supply of nests, for pullets 
are timid and easily frightened away 
when there are a number contesting 
for a single nest. We like plenty of 
nests and these should be of the re- 
movable type so that they may be 
taken outside to be cleaned. They 
are cleaned and disinfected often. In 
the nests is where the mites some- 
times carry on their depredations. 

We like the winter quarters to be 
located where the entrance is not al- 
Ways a veritable mud-hole. This is 
often hard to prevent. However, we 
find gravel or even sand is the best 
way to prevent the tracking of mud 
into the litter. Sawdust may be used 
in preference to the mud where grave} 
or sand can not be obtained, 


Forced Molting—Many of the hens 
on a general farm are forced into a 
molt during this season by a change 
in the method of feeding. Keep a 
g00d mash before the laying hens at 
all times. Try equal parts by weight 
of corn meal, wheat bran, wheat mid- 
dlings, ground oats, and beef scrap. 
Milk may be substituted for the beef 
scrap at the rate of 12 to 15 quarts 
a day for every 100 hens. 
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HE American-cow must use the 
Fo uitiptiontion table when she at- 
tempts to compare her activities 
abroad with those of pre-war years. 
While of course it was to be expec- 
ted, says the Trade Record of The Na- 
















O] Al jona] City Bank of New York, that 

Pov a cows of other sections of the 
Um One Yeu world would gradually return to their 
0 $2.10 pre-war habits and foreign demand 





for American dairy products built up 





right up against the bank, thus 
eliminating the Possibility of getting 
any light or air through on this side. 
If the barn is to be built in such a 
location, a sort of an area-way, at 
least 6 feet wide would surround the 
barn on the bank side, and windows 
should be put in the barn wall here 
as on the other sides. The approach 
to the upper floors to the barn can 
be made to be bridged across this 
open space. Light and air are two of 
the best sanitary agents that We Fave, 
and we ovght not to lose any oppor- 
tunity to make use of them. There 
is no place where air and light are 
needed more than in a stable. 


In most dairy barns, gutters are 
provided for liquid manure. These 
gutters are made from 16 to 18 
inches wide, and from 4 to 6 inches 
deep. I assume that you are going 
to put in concrete floors and mangers, 
as they have become practically 
standard for dairy barns. It is easy 
to make the gutters in concrete forms. 
They are not at all troublesome and 
cows soon learn to step over them. 


2 - “Taig < 7 Se» .} The floors should be made. to slope 
ed Milk Exports Still Heavy S's Selrt Satta Some 
sort of a receptacle should be located 


Feeding and Dairy Barn Construction Problems 


to catch the drainage. A very good 
Plan is to build a concrete manure 
pit just outside of the barn, and col- 
lect all the manure in it, from which 
it can be removed as time and cir- 
cumstance permit. 

Good stanchions should be part of 
the equipment in every dairy barn. 
The distance apart will depend upon 
the size of cows. Small cows such as 
Jerseys or Guernseys are usually 
placed 3 feet 6 inches apart, while 
larger cows such as Holsteins are 
placed 4 feet apart. Steel stanchions 
are usually considered more satisfac- 
tory, though some people  bject to 
the cold metal coming in contact with 
the cow's neck. Steel stanchions are 
made with wood linings attached to 
those parts which would come in con- 
tact with the animal. Carriers for 
both feed and manure also add very 
much to the convenience of a dairy 
barn, and their expense igs usually 
very thoroughly justified. 





Utilizing the Cheaper Feeds 


With oats, bran, and gluten likely 
to be the cheapest feeds this fall, some 
combination of them, with a little oil 
meal and cottonseed, the ration spe- 


cialists at the New York State College 
‘of Agriculture say may well constitute 
the mixtures to be used. With low 
grade hay and corn silage the college 


workers suggest the following: 400 
pounds wheat. bran, 200 pounds 
ground oats, 200 pounds hominy, 600 
pounds gluten feed, 400 pounds cot- 
tonseed meal, and 200 pounds oil 
meal, A somewhat simpler mixture 
having about the same amount of pro- 
tein but with less variety would con- 
sist of 500 pounds bran, 500 pounds 
hominy, 500 pounds gluten feed, and 
500 pounds cottonseed meal. 

With go20d mixed hay containing at 
least half clover, and cern silage, a 
mixture of 50 per cent high protein 
ani 50 per cen, low protein feeds 
should prove satisfactory. A sugges- 
tion for such a feed is 500 vounds 
bran, 300 pounds hominy, 200 pounds 
ground oats, 500 pounds gluten feed, 
300 pounds cottonseed meal, and 200 
pounds oil meal. With straight clover, 
or straight alfalfa hay and corn silage, 
the feeding experts say the amount of 
high protein feeds in the mixture can 
be reduced to 40 per cent. Under 
such conditions a good ration could be 
made of 600 pounds bran, 200 pounds 
ground oats, 400 pounds hominy, 400 
pounds gluten feed, 200 pounds cot-. 
tonseed meal, and 200 pounds oil! 
meal, : 








2 all during the war would yield to domes- 
O) All Tans tie pressure, it is a fact that our ex- 
5 One Yaw orts of condensed milk in ‘he fiscal 
= var 1922 was in quantity 18 times as 
0 $2.00 ech as in the year preceding the 
ry war. Curiously the toval amount ex- 
)] All Three ported in the fiscal year 1922 was also 
{ Gne Yeap more than in the year 1921 but of 
) > Save $1.35 course much less than in the closing 
ears of the war itself in which milk 
| $1.85 fem the United States went for use 
pe - of the armies and otherwise to all 
All Three parts of Europe and also to certain 
One Year other countries which had formerly 
for jrawn their supplies from Europe. 
| $3.75 The surprising feature of the — 
ie exports is their big total as compare 
‘with pre-war times and the very wide 
Yorn distribution which extended to not 
only every grand division but in fact to 
$2.25 over 100 countries and colonies. Un- 
ae til recently the class known as “con- 
All Three densed sweetened” held the lead in ex- 
| One Year ports, but in very recent years the 
; = “evaporated unsweetened” is far in 
| $2.25 excess of the “condensed sweetened, 
Lenape while a third group “dried and pow- 
dered” is comparatively new in the 
Both One governmental records of exports. 
Year tot The quantities of condensed milk 
‘ \ distributed even in the fiscal year 
$1.65 1922, when the foreign demand was | 
—— of course far less than during the war, 
All Three were to Germany 56,000,000 pounds, 
One Year to United Kingdom 59,000,000, to | 
for Only France 19,000,000, to Poland 13,000,- | 
$4.75 000, to Cuba 26,000,000, to the Philip- 
iting pine Islands 10,000,000, to China 5,- 
RBA (00,000 and to Japan 10,000,000 | 
7 ra pounds. The prospective permanence 
pein of this new field for our domestic pro- | 
$1.50 ducts is ilfustrated by the fact that | 
_ ——— the quantity of milk now exported to 
Both One Asia alone is more than that sent to 
Year for all the foreign world in the year pre- 
ceeding the war. 
$1.35 The total value of condensed milk | 
in its various forms exported from 
Both Que the United States from the beginning 
Year for of the war to date is, in round terms, 
$1.75 $388,000,000. In the fiscal year 1922 | 
alone the total value of the exports 
was, despite the fall-off in prices, $31,- 
Both Gas 000,000, against an average of but a 
Year for little more than $1,000,000 per annum 
$1.50 prior to the war. 
AIL Three New Jersey Milk Up 1 Cent 
One Year 


Retail prices of milk in Bogota, 
West Orange, Montclair and Plain- 
field, N. J., are 18 cents a quart for 
grade A, and 15 cents. per quart for 
grade B. Retail price in Philadelphia 
territory is 12 cents a quart. There 
has been a recent advance of 1 cent 
& quart in milk, the extra cent to go 
to the farmer. A dry summer has 
caused the pasturage to be poor, the 
feeding of cattle has begun earlier 
than usual and the cost of feed has 
advanced. 

The net return to the farmer in the 
Philadelphia district is approximate- 
ly 6 cents per quart, the spread be- 
tween the delivered price in Phila- 
delphia and the cost to the retailer 
amounting to about 4 8-8 cents per 


quart. This spread takes care of the 
delivery service, pasteurizing, icing, 
ete, 


Rebuilding Dairy Barn 


Lightning destroyed our barn last week, 
and we want to get a new one built before 


winter. Can you give us some good ideas? 
Would you advise building a basement barn? 
~(R. W. D., New York. 


As a general thing, it is not consid- 
fred advisable to build what is known 
&s the basement barn, especiaNy when. 
the usual method of construction is 
followed. It is all right to use the 

ement of a barn provided plenty 
of light and ventilation is provided, 
ut so many people when. building a 
barn of this type will build the wall 
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Glista Ernestine 11799, world’ 
by the New York State Co 


200 Ibs. Distillers Grain 
500 “ Gluten Feed 
260 “* Cottonseed Mea 
240 “ Oil Meal O. P 


24% Protein—9% 





The Formula 


s 200 Ibs. Standard Wheat Bran 

100 “ Standard Wheat Middlings 10 
143% 160 “ Yellow Hominy 

100 ““ Ground Oats 


Fiber—5 % Fat 


s leading holder of 30 pound records, owned 
lege of Agriculture at Cornell University. 


Glista Ernestine eats G. L, F. Milk Maker 


100 Ibs. Cane Molasses 
2 * Sal 

20 “ 
1506 Ibs, Digestible Nutrients 


* Peanut Meal 40% 


Calcium Carbonate 





On September 29, 1922, eighty-seven days after 
dropping her-eleventh calf, this grand old cow 
ate twenty-two pounds of G. L. F. Milk Maker 
and gave 78.8 pounds of milk. On October 2nd 
she had gained to 83.9 pounds of milk on the 
same kind and amount of feed. 


Glista Ernestine stands as a practical example 
of what the right kind of scientific feeding will 


Your local G.’L. F. agent will take care of your requirements, 
or if there is no local agent in your community, write 


THE COOPERATIVE 
GRANGE LEAGUE FEDERATION EXCHANGE, Inc. 
201 BYRNE BLDG., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


do, not only in getting milk, but in maintaining 
and improving the cow at the same time. 


G. L. F. Public Formula rations represent the 
best thought of scientific men and practical 
feeders. Use them and you will “get 

more milk and have a better cow left..” 


Og 
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EGGS AND POULTRY 


SO MANY ELEMENTS entér into 
the shipping of day-old chicks and 
eggs by dur advertisers, and the hatch- 
ing of same by our subscribers that 
the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee the safe arrival of day-old 
chicks, or that eggs shipped shall 
reach the buyer unbroken, nor can 
they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the 
greatest care in allowing poultry and 
egg advertisers to use this paper, but 
our responsibility must end with that. 








ROSE COMB R. I. REDS. Six pul- 
lets, 1 cockerel. They are my choice 
from 96 chicks raised for me on 
shares. Will sell subject to your ap- 
proval. Price $40. No big preeder has 
better at twice the price. Also other 
fine cockerels at farmers’ prices. M. 
B. GOULD, West Pawlet, Vt. 





PEAFOWL—Pheasants, wild geese, 
ducks, twenty varieties pigeons, Ban- 
tams. Low price on breeding stock. 

| Free circular. JOHN HASS, Betten- 
dorf, Iowa. 





PURE BRED LIGHT BRAHMA 
AND BUFF ORPHINGTON PUL- 
LETS AND COCKERELS. June hatch. 
$2.00 each. Order early. J. T. EAGAN, 
Lebanon, N. Y. 


8..C. WHITE LEGHORN cockerels 
from Michigan Agriculture College 200 
to 280 egg strain, $3.50 each. GEO. H. 
PRICE, Box 450, Stamford, N. Y. 








PRIZE WINNING AFRICAN AND 
TOULOUSE GEESE, White Runners 
and Buff Ducks. J. H. WORLEY, 
Mercer, Pa. 





FINE SINGLE Comb Black Minorca 
cockerels, large Pekin Drakes. W. 
BROCK, So. Kostnight, N. Y. 





WHITE WYANDOTTE COCKER- 
ELS. Mammoth Pekin Ducks. LAURA 
DICKER, Stamfordville, New York. 





Mallard 
CRAW- 


WILD GEESE, $12 pair. 
ducks, $4 pair. ARTHUR 
MER, New Windsor, Md. 





COCKERELS. Barron White Leg- 
horns, Hogan tested. flock. MAPLE 
ACRES FARM, R. 2, Tiffin, Ohio. 





PULLETS, Yearling Hens, Cock- 
erels, Cocks. All varieties. FRANK'S 
POULTRY FARM, Tiffin, Ohio. R. 2. 

8. C. RHODE ISLAND RED COCK- 
ERELS from Cornell Certified stock. 
M. B. SILVER, Chateaugay, N. Y. 








BUFF ROCK TRIOS—Cockerels. 
EDGEWOOD FARM, Baliston Lake, 
New York. 

ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND 
RED COCKERELS AND PULLETS. 
JOHN D. SMITH, Walton, N. Y. 








DOMINIQUE COCKERELS $2 each. 
A. JACKSON, Cobleskill, N. Y. 





WHITE LEGHORN  PULLETS. 


NELSON'S, Grove City, Pa. 








TOBACCO 





NATURAL LEAF SMOKING Mild 
or Strong 10 Ibs. $1.60; 20, $2.75. 
Pipe free with order. Pick Chewing 
10 Ibs. ' $3.00. Réceipt furnished. 
TOBACCO GROWERS UNION, Mur- 
ray, Ky. 





THREE YEAR OLD—Kentucky 
Leaf Tobacco. Pay only $1.00 and 
postage when received, for *3_ Ibs. 
chewing or 4 lbs. smoking, or 7 Ibs. 
No. 2 smoking. KENTUCKY TOBAC- 
CO ASSN., Hawesville, Ky. 





HOMESPUN TOBACCO — Shippca 
colieet on delivery. Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.75; 10 pounds $2.50; 20 pounds 
$4.50; Smoking, 5 pounds $1.25; 10 
pounds $2, 20 pounds $3.50. FARM- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, Paducah, Ken- 
tucky. 





NATURAL LEAF TOBACCO. Chew- 
ing, 5 pounds $1.75; 10 pounds $3.00; 
Smoking, 5 pounds $1.25; 10 pounds 
$2.00. Send no money. Pay when re- 


eeived. TOBACCO GROWERS UNION, 
Paducah, Ky. 
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Your Market Plac 


This is YOUR Market Place. It helps you to sell, buy, rent or ex- 
change; to secure farm help or to find work. The address must be 
counted as part of the advertisement, and each initial or number 
counts as a word. Because of the low rate to subscribers and their 


friends, cash must accompany your order. 
Thursday to guarantee insertion in the following week's issue. 


Copy must be received by 
Phrase 


your wants, as others have secured your interest, by following the style 
of the advertisements on this page, and address all communications to: 


American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


HOMESPUN TOBACCO. Chewing, 5 
pounds $1.75; 10 pounds $3.00; 20 
pounds $5; Smoking, 5 pounds $1.25; 
10 pounds $2; 20 pounds $3.50. Send 
no money, pay when received. CO- 
OPERATIVE TOBACCO GROWERS, 
Paducah, Kentucky. 





TOBACCO with an absolute guaran-, 
tee. Satisfaction or money back. 
Write for prices. HANCOCK LEAF 
TOBACCO ASSOCIATION, Hawes- 
ville, Kentucky. 








CIGARS 





CIGARS—Extra Special. “First Na- 
tional” Brand, 6 inches, Invincibles, 
hand made, Havana, rich, full Bou- 
quet, $2.00 box of 50. Guaranteed as 
represented. MAYER CIGAR CO., 9 
Church Street, New York. Quantity 
limited. 








AGENTS WANTED 





AGENTS WANTED—Agents make 
a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, a pat- 
ent patch for instant mending leaks 
in all utensils. Sample package free. 
COLLETTE MFG. CO., Dept. 140, Am- 
sterdam, N. Y. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 





THOROUGHBRED WELSH AND 
ENGLISH SHEPHERDS, intelligence 
and beauty uhsurpassed. Shepherds 
without equal born with the herding 
instinct, pups can be trained in six 
months. GEO. BOORMAN, Marathon, 
x. ¥. 





ENGLISH SHEPHERD pups that 
have got the driving power in them 
will have 8 litters for Sept. and Oct. 
delivery. W. W. NORTON, Ogdens- 
burg, N. Y. 


COLLIE SHEPHERD PUPS—Nat- 
ural heel-drivers. Males, $8.00; fe- 
males, $5.00. KENNETH VAN HOE- 
SEN, Edmeston, New York. 


SPAYED SHEPHERD PUPS, fox, 
rabbit, coon hound pups. Send stamp 
for reply. ARTHUR GILSON, Can- 
ton, N. Y. 











COLLIE PUPS—Champion line. 
PAINE’S KENNELS, South Royalton, 
Vt. 


HUNTING HOUNDS. Fur finders. 
Trial. C.0.D. KASKASKOME KEN- 
NELS, Herrick, Ill. 








AGENTS. Earn Big Money. Write 
for free catalog. Most complete 
Agents’ Supply House in the country. 
200 fast Sellers. ECONOMY SALES 
CO., Dept. 11, Boston, Mass. 





AGENTS—Our soap and Toilet ar- 
ticle plan is a wonder. Get our free 
sample case offer. HO-RO-CO., 177 
Locust St., St. Louis; Mo. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


WOMEN — GIRLS WANTED — 
Learn Dress Designing-making. $35 
week. Learn while earning. Sewing 
experience unnecessary. Sample les- 
sons free. Write immediately. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. K, 
542, Rochester, New York. 


WANTED — WOMEN — GIRLS — 
Learn Millinery at home. Earn $125 
monthly. Sample lesson free. FRANK- 
LIN INSTITUUTE, Dept. K 836, Ro- 
chester, New York. 














HOUSEKEEPER WANTED —On 
farm, middle-aged woman preferred. 
State. nationality. VICTOR J. HAW- 
KINS, Sr., Box 48, Canajoharie, N. Y. 








MALE HELP WANTED 





FARMERS—Men-Boys, over 17. 
Become U. 8S. Government Railway 
Mail Clerks. Commence $132 month. 
Raise quickly to $195 month. Steady. 
No layoffs. Pleasant work, travelling 
constantly. Every second week off 
with pay. Common education suffi- 
cient. Pull unnecessary. Write imme- 
diately for free list Government posi- 
tions open. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. K 34, Rochester, New York. 





FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN—Begin- 
ners $150-$200 monthly; all railroads, 
no strike (which position?) RAIL- 
WAY ASSOCIATION, Desk W16, 
Brooklyn, New York. 





MEN to learn vulcanizing trade. A 
fine business to invest in. An Ander- 
son School is near you. ANDERSON 
STEAM VULCANIZING CO., Amwil- 
liams Bldg., Indianapolis, Indiana. 





BOYS—MEN—Become Automobile 
experts. $35 week. Learn while earn- 
ing. Write FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept.-K 440, Rochester, New York. 


FEMALE COLLIE PUPS. ARTHUR 
WEBSTER, Mills, Penna. 





FOR SALE—Trained tree hounds 
on trial. F. O. SMITH, Altamont, IIl. 








CATTLE 


FOR SALE—Ayrshire bulls from 
our best cows. Imported and A. R. 
breeding. Our herd test averages 4 
per cent butter fat. Several bulls are 
ready for heavy service and are priced 
right. Herd Federal accredited. TRE- 
WERYN FARMS, Quiynidd Valley, 
Pa. 








TIME TO BUY REAL MILKING 
SHORTHORNS from the old reliable 
“Orchard Grove” herd. Write. your 
wants. HOTCHKISS; West Springfield, 
Erie Co., Pa. 





FOR SALE. Reg. Jersey Bulls, 
Shropshire ewes and rams. Large 
English Yorkshire and Poland-China 
swine. Both sexes. A. M. ALDEN, 
Freehold, N. Y. 





REGISTERED Holstein cow with 
good official record, due in December; 
yearling heifers and calves. both 
sexes. LYON & CO., Wyalusing,. Pa. 


REGISTERED JERSPYS. Stock all 
ages. Males $35 up. Females $60 up. 
Accredited herd. Write me. .HENRY 
INGALLS, Greenville, N. Y. 








REGISTERED AYRSHIRE young 
cows and yearling heifers. $75. and 
up. REED CHAMPLIN, Alfred Sta., 
N. Y. 





FOR SALE. 145 head of cattle, Hol- 
steins and grades tubercular tested. E. 
W. McCREADY, R. 1, Russell, N. Y. 








FOR SALE Ayrshire bull calves 
backed by A. R. and Shou records. 
CHARLES B. PHILLIPS & SON, 








SWINE 





100 PIGS FOR .SALE. Medium 
Yorkshire and Chester White, Cross 
Color White, Berkshire and Chester 
White, Cross Color Black and White, 
Barrows, sows and boars, 8 to 10 
weeks old, $5 each. These are all good 
thrifty pigs. Will crate and ship any 
part of the above C.O.D. to your ap- 
proval. JOHN J. SCANNBLL, Russell 
St., Woburn, Mass. Tel. 230. 
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BLUE RIBBON HAMPSHIR 
FOR SALE—Messenger, a es 
Lad and Vehawka Lad b . Bred 
sows, young boars and six week old 
pigs. State your requirements. Prices 
reasonable. E. F. FORBES, Voorhees. 
ville, N. Y. 


Sis, 
MIDSUMMER SALE—Cold Spring 
Farm offers during September, 8 to 9 
week old pigs $5.00 each C. O. D. on 
approval. Bred from Big Types, easy 
feeders, fast growers, very prolific, 
Chester & Yorkshire cross. Berkshire 
& Yorkshire cross. COLD SPRING 
FARM, Box 74, Dedham, Mass. 


PAIR TWO YEAR OLD HAmp. 
SHIRES. Registered, finely marked, 
kind, good breeders, cheap for qual- 
ity; 7 of their pigs, $10 each. Pairs 
Pearl Guineas. S. LITTLE, Waterloo, 
NW. WY. 


50 POLAND CHINA PIGS, all ages. 
Service boars. Yearling and Spring 
gilts. Most popular breeding. EX. 
CELSIOR STOCK FARM, Waterloo, 
N. Y. 


REGISTERED O. I. C. and Chester 
White Pigs. E. P. ROGERS, Wayville, 
m2. 


CHESTER WHITE PIGS, 6 weeks 
old, $3.75 each. OAKS DAIRY FARM, 
Wryalusing, Pa. 























BEES 


HONEY—Pure Clover Extracted, 
1922 crop, 5 Ib. $1.25; 16 Ib. $2.15 
Buckwheat 5 Ib. $1.15; 10 Ib. $1.90, 
Postpaid to 4th zone. Each additional 
zone add 10c. for 5’s, 20c for 10's. 
Satisfaction and safe delivery guaran- 
teed. We are Farm Bureau Members, 
RANSOM FARM, 1310 Spring St., 
Syfacuse, New York. 













HONEY—Nature’s own sweet, pure 
and delicious, 6 Ib. clover $1.30; 
buckwheat $1.15; prepaid first three 
zones. BARTON APIARIES, Town- 
ville, Pa. 





HONEY—Pure extracted. Circular 
free. ROSCOE F. WIXSON, Dept. A, : 
Dundee, New York. 


SHEEP 











WE ARE OFFERING an extra fine 
bunch of Rambouillet, Delaine, Dorset, 
Cheviot, Suffolk, Cotswold and South- 
down Rams and Ewes. Also a fine lot 
of Duroc Pigs, trio $25; spring boar, 
Tax Payer and Pathfinder breeding. 
Everything priced to go. D. H. 
TOWNSEND & SONS, Interlaken, 
N.. ¥. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE RAMS, 
yearlings and two year olds. Sired by 
imported and Walnut Hall rams. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. C. P. & M. W. 
BINGHAM, Gettysburg... Pa. 


REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE 
RAMS AND EWES for sale. H. B. 
COVERT, Lodi, N. Y. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


$1500 SECURES DAIRY FARM— 
Horses, 17 cows and calves, 7 year- 
lings, poultry, full implements, sea- 
son’s crops included; 162 acres in one 
of country’s best dairy sections, high 
school village, depot, etc., handy; city 
markets; 100 acres tillage, 30-cow 
spring-watered pasture, good woodlot; 
variety fruit; 9-room house, running 
spring water, 24-cow barn, stable, ete. 
Owner unable operate, your chance to 
get a money-maker; $4500 takes all, 
only $1500 needed. Details page 106 
Illus. Catalog 1200 Bargains FREE. 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, 150R Nas- 
sau St., New York City. 














a, 





LAND OPPORTUNITY—$10 to $50 
down starts you on 20, 40, or 80 acres 
near hustling city in Lower Michigan. 
Balance on long time. Investigate. 
Write today for FREE illustrated 
booklet giving full information. SWI- 
GART LAND CO., V-1246 First Na- 
tional Bank Building, Chicago. 





+ 


_ 
WANTED—To hear from owner ot 
land for sale. O. K. HAWLEY, Bald- 
win, Wisconsin. 





WANT TO HEAR FROM OWNER 
HAVING FARM for sale; give par 
ticulars and lowest price. JOHN, J 
BLACK,. Chippewa Falls,. Wis. i 
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Sounds Like Speculating 


I would like you to give me information 
ing the Sho-Rite Sign System with 
arters in Detroit Mich. I saw their 
tisement im-one of the local papers 

which states that it is possible to earn money 
st home. In answer to my inquiry they 
. me that they give a course which 
costs $25 cash or $35 in installments. This 
© course runs fourteen weeks and gives _in- 
struction in making advertising signs. They 
giso state that it is possible to earn money 
qhile learning. My- father is an old sub- 
griber of your paper and told me to. write 
relative to company. They say 
they guarantee the work after I have fin- 
jshed my course but my father does not 
think they will do it. I am enclosing a few 
of their letters and circulars.—(Miss H. 
Boyce, Ulster Co, N. Y. 

American Agriculturist has received 

many inquiries lately relative to the 


ae 


ee 5 2a aes 28, a, 1 . : 


Protective Service 
Financial and Other Business Advice 


NY 


Sho-Rite Sign System with head- 
quarters in Detroit. Their circulars 
are written in a most promising man- 
ner and would indicate that in a short 
time it will be possible for a stuaent 
to become quite wealthy. In the first 
place this firm is not rated financially 
in commercial registers. From the 
correspondence which subscribers of 
American Agriculturist have received 
we would not care to invest any of 
our money in the proposition. 
Evidently this firm guarantees to 
give its students work when they have 
become proficient, but who knows 
what proficiency really means in this 
case? Of course this firm may pe 
alright but unless a person has $25 


or $35 to gamble with, it is a safer , 





— 








POULTRY SUPPLIES 


EGG CASES, Fillers, Flats, Cartons, 

Cushions, Poultry Crates; quality 

teed; prices reduced. STAND- 

ARD EGG CASE COMPANY, No. 
40 A West 114 Street, New York. 











RAW FURS AND TRAPPING 


TRAPPERS—My method of catch- 
ing foxes has no equal. Will send 
free. EVERETT SHERMANN, Whit- 
man, Mass. 











TURKEYS 


FANCY YOUNG MAMMOUTH 
BRONZE TURKEYS, heavy bone and 
fne marking, bred from prize-winning 
sock. Young toms weighing 20 
pounds. ALBERT BIGGERS, Brown- 


ville, N. Y. 
AUCTION SCHOOLS 


LEARN . AUCTIONEERING AT 
HOME—Full course, diploma. Free 
catalog. AUCTIONEERS’ SCHOOL 
OF EXPERIENCE, 1215 Arlington 
Ave, Davenport, Iowa. 


HORSES 


FOR SALE—REGISTERED SHET- 
LAND MARE, ,weigh 400, black and 
white, 43 inches tall, harness, wagon, 
cater, saddle; guaranteed sound and 
true; ideal pet, E. D. CLARK, Seneca 
Falls, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PURE CANE MOLASSES—Nothing 
better for your stock, Increases milk 
fow. SPECIAL: One barrel FREE 
om order for ten. Shipments made 
from Philadelphia or New. York. 
Write for low prices. HOWARD BRO- 
THERS, South Shaftsbury, Vermont. 
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SARATOGA BLOUSES at cost. All 
colors. Junior and Ladies, 79-89, $1.39. 
SARATOGA BLOUSE CO., Schuyler- 
ville, N. Y. 





FERRETS—Send and get our prices 
and booklet free on our young and 
yearling ferrets. Special prices on 
wholesale lots. W. A. JEWETT & 
SONS, Rochester, O. 


BEST PRINTING, least money. Free 
samples. Write requirements. HON- 
ESTY FARM PRESS, Putney, Vt. 











FERRETS—Send for price list. 
CARL G. WEBBER, Wellington, Ohio. 
STANCHIONS 





CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guar- 
anteed to please the purchaser. They 
are shipped subject to trial in the buy- 
er’s stable. They are right. Send for 
booklet. WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box 
A, Forrestville, Ct. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS. Write today for FREE 
instruction book and Evidence of Con- 
ception blank. Send sketch or model 
for examination and opinion; strictly 
confidential. No delay in my offices; 
my reply special delivery. Reasonable 
terms. Personal attention. CLAR- 
ENCE O’BRIEN, Registered Patent 
Lawyer, 904 Southern Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


PATENTS SECURED. Prompt ser- 
vice. Avoid dangerous delays. Send 
for our “Record of Invention” form 
and Free Book telling How to obtain 
a Patent. Send sketch or model for 
examination. Preliminary advice with- 
out charge. Highest references. Write 
TODAY. J. L. JACKSON & CO., 328 
Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 























BARREL LOTS SLIGHTLY DAM- 
AGED. CROCKERY, Guernsey Cook- 
ingware, Pottery, Aluminumware, 
Earthenware, Hotel China, Stoneware, 
ttc. Shipped direct from the factory 
to consumer. Write for particulars. 
E. SWASEY. & CO., Portland, Maine. 


APPLE BARRELS—Standard size, 
best quality stock, made by first class 
coopers. We can give immediate ship- 
“cy SAMUEL DEUEL, Pine Plains, 








ALFALFA, mixed and timothy hay. 
Have seven cars, shipped subject in- 
section. W. A. WITHROW, Route 
Four, Syracuse, New York. 


24,000 PERIODICALS AVAIL- 
ABLE. List free! Local agents wanted 
‘verywhere. LAWCE TOEPP, Middle- 
ome. N.Y. 


SPECIAL PRICES, FARM PRINT- 
ING. Samples and list free. SUNCO, 
Mohawk, New York. ; 
tee 











MILK TICKETS, 25¢ per thousand. 
~agl free. BONDS PRESS, Middle- 
= 

FERRETS—Safe arrival. Prices. 
Stock guaranteed. F. G. HELD, New 
London, Ohio. 
lteter 








HARDWOOD, ASHES. GEORGE 


FRUIT TREES—Greatly reduced 
prices. Direct to Planters. No agents. 
Peaches, apples, pears, plums, cher- 
ries, grapes, berries, nuts, pecans, 
mulberries. Ornamental trees, vines 
and shrubs. Free 64 page catalog. 
TENNESSEE NURSERY CO., Box 
119, Cleveland, Tenn. 


STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY, 
BLACKBERRY, DEWBERRY, goose- 
berry, currant, grape, asparagus, rhu- 
barb, horseradish, hardy perennial 
flower plants; roses, shrubs; for fall 
planting. Catalogue free. HARRY D. 
SQUIRES, Good Ground, N. Y. 


CONCORD GRAPE VINES, 10c 
each, 12 for $1.00. Parcel post pre- 
paid. E. A. MILLER, Brookville, R. 3, 
Pa. : 














ENS, Petersborough, Ontario. 





WOMEN’S WANTS 


PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents 
for household package, bright new 
calicoes and percales. Your money’s 
worth every time. PATCHWORK 
COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 








SPECIAL VALUE Household Treas- 
ure needle book, 10c. Agents wanted 
for line of useful, quick selling articles. 
GEO. B. TALBOT, Norwood, Mass. 


HOUSEDRESSES. Dark colors. 











Percale $1, flannelette $1.50, switches ; 
$4. EVA MACK, Canton, N. £. 





proposition to wait to be shown. If 
subscribers are particularly interested 
in taking up correspondemce courses 
in show-card writing there are cor- 
respondence schools of national repu- 
tation. For instance, the Extension 
Division of the United Young Men’s 
Christian Association schools with 
headquarters at 375 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City, is ably fitted to 
offer suggestions relative to obtaining 
information on such courses. 

There are a number of schemes be- 
ing devised every day apparently to 
fool folks into parting with their 
money. “Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford” 
still exists in a number of disguises. 
There are countless schemes being 
floated to separate folks from their 
hard earned money. Unless you have 
money to gamble with, pass them by. 


Some Succeed; Many Fail - 
Financial Department: Could you tell me 
whether the stock of the Templar Motors 
Company has any value. I have 30 shares 
costing $12 per share. When they wrote for 
more money I thought I had. lost enough 
with what I had put in the company.—(G. H., 
New York. 

Templar Motors stock is quoted 
1.25 bid, offered at 2.50. This quota- 
tion comes from John J. O’Kane, Jr. 
& Co., 42 Broadway, New York. You 
might get a better price later if the 
company manages to work out of its 
difficulties but no one can predict 
when that will bé. Common stock in 
any automobile corporation is essen- 
tially speculative. This is true even 
of the most successful. The making 
of automobiles is an intensively com- 
petitive business. Some __ succeed; 
many fail. Never buy common stock 
in any motor enterprise unless you 
are prepared to assume the risk. 

Particularly refuse to have any- 
thing to do with the stock salesman 
who tells you how much money you 
would have made by now if you had 
put $100 into Henry Ford’s plant 
when he started in business. He 
never says anything about the fail- 
ures. The statement of the Templar 
Motors Company you enclose seems 
very straight forward but you will 
have to decide for yourself whether 
you can afford to put any more money 
into the enterprise. 





Leave Oil Stocks Alone 


Financial Department: I would like to 
know what is your opinion concerning the 
Premo Oil & Gas Company, Fort Worth, Tex, 
At one time I bought a $50 share with this 
company.—(C. McL., Pennsylvania. 

We do not know whether this oil 
stock has any value or not. We ear- 
nestly advise that you put no more 
money into it or into any other promo- 
tion of similar character. There is 
absolutely no assurance that the 
second “investment” will prove a bit 
more satisfactory than the first. 

Leave all oil stocks alone hereafter. 
The very best of them are nothing 
more than speculations and as for the 
worst of them, which comprises the 
majority in our opinion, you might 
better put the money in the stove and 
burn it up. Then at least it would not 
worry you any more. If there is any 
way we could make this more empha- 
tic or more plain we would do it, 


Refund for Baby Chicks 


Mrs. Byron A. Kinyon, whose son 
is an American Ag@griculturist sub- 
scriber, had some difficulty with a 
man from whom she ordered baby 
chicks. She had lost all hope of get- 
ting any satisfaction when the.Service 
Bureau took the matter in hand. 
However, as soon as the head of the 
hatchery had the case brought to his 
attention, he wrote, saying that a mis- 
take in their records had registered 
Mrs. Kinyon’s case as closed. A check 
was enclosed in the letter as an evi- 
dence of their good faith. This we 
immediately forwarded to Mrs. Kin- 
yon who wrote us “I received the let- 
ter this morning with check enclosed, 
and I should like to know how much 
you ask for the trouble you have 
taken for me and I will gladly pay 
you. Thank you many times.” Of 
course we wrote Mrs. Kinyon that 
the Service was hers for the asking. 


To have a small fire extinguisher in 
the barn and another in the house is 
better than to wish you had. 
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OUR GIFT 


TO EVERY GIRL 


This Big, Almost 
Human Doll, That 
Talks, Walks, Cries, 
Sleeps and Winks— 
Almost One and a 
Half Feet High 











Reward No. 584 M. C.—Every 
little girl who ever sees Mary 
Jane falls in love with her at 
once. She is just too cute for 


anything. She does so many 
wonderful things and looks so 
lifelike that she makes a dar- 
ling playmate for every little 
girl. 

Mary Jane is the exact image 
of a live youngster dressed in 
rompers toddling on the porch 
or on the lawn. All you have 
to do is to take her by the 
hands and she will follow your 
footsteps one after another. 


The body is soft and you 
cannot resist hugging her. Mary 
Jane has a beautiful baby face 
of natural flesh color, and 
beautiful bright eyes which 
open and close. When you put 
her down to close her eyes she 
cries like babies generally do 
when they are put to bed, and, 
when you pick her up, she 
opens her eyes and _  calis 
“mama” in a loud human 
voice, and you will be sur- 
prised how that doll winks. She 
also has a-real hair wig. Dolly 
is dressed in a gingham romper, 
removable patent leather shoes 
and white socks. She has a 
baby bonnet made of white or- 
gandy trimmed with gingham 
to match the rompers. 

Dolly is almost a foot and a 
half high, and will surely make 
a welcome companion to any 
bright little girl. W> offer to 
give away thousands of these 
marvellous dolls because we 
know that every girl who gets 
one will become a friend of 
American Agriculturist. 

Our Great Gift Offer—This 
unusual doll will be sent -you 
free, postpaid, for only 4 yearly 
subscriptions, new or renewal, 
for American Agriculturist at 
$1.00 each. Two six-months 
subscriptions at 50c each count 


the same as one yearly sub- 
scription at $1.00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


American Agriculturist 
461 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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e Valley of the Giants “80 Peter B Kine 


Chapter I 


N the summer of 1850 a topsail 
"schuoner slipped into the cove under 
Trinidad Head and dropped anchor at 
the edge of the kelp-fields. Fifteen 
minutes later her small-boat deposited 
on the beach a man armed with long 
squirrel-rifle and an axe, and carry- 
ing food and clothing in a brown can- 
vas pack. From the beach he watched 
the boat return and saw the schooner 
weigh anchor and out to sea 
before the northwest trades When 
she had disappeared, he swung his 
pack to his broad and powerful back 
resolutely into the timber 
little river. 
John Cardigan; in 
land he was the 
tale of Car- 


stand 


strode 
mouth of a 


and 
at the 

The man 
that lonely, hostile 
first pioneer. This is the 
digan and Cardigaa’s for in his 
chosen land the pioneer leader was 
to know the bliss of woman's love and 
of parenthood, and the sorrow that 
comes of the loss of a perfect mate; 
he was to know the tremendous joy 
of accomplishment and worldly suc- 
cess after infinite labour; and in the 
sunset of life he was to know the dull 
despair of failure and ruin. Because 
Of these things there is a:tale to be 
told, the tale of Cardigan’s son, who, 
when his sire fell in the fray, took 
up the fight to save his heritage—a 
tale of life with its love and hate, its 
battle, victory, defeat, labour, joy, and 
sorrow, a tale of that unconquerable 
spirit of youth which spurred Bryce 
Cardigan to lead a forlorn hope for 
the sake not of wealth but of an ideal 
Hark, then, to this tale of Cardigan’s 
redwoods: 

Along the 
through the secret valleys and over 
the tumbled foothills of the Coast 
tange, extends a belt of timber of an 
average width of thirty miles. In ap- 
proaching it from the Oregon line the 
first tree looms suddenly against the 
horizon—an outpost, as it were, of the 
host of giants whose column stretches 
south nearly four hundred miles to the 
crest of the mountains overlooking 
Monterey Bay. 

These are the redwood forests of 
California, the only trees of their kind 
in the world. The coast timber is 
known botanically as sequoia semper- 
virens, that in the interior as sequoia 
gigantea. The latter is the larger 
species of the two, although the fibre 
of the timber is coarser and the wood 
softer and consequently less valuable 
commercially than the sequoia sem- 
pervirens—which in Santa Cruz, San 
Mateo, Marin, and Sonoma counties 
has been almost wholly logged off. In 
northern Mendocino, Humboldt, and 
Del Norte counties, however, sixty 
years of logging seems scarcely to 
have left a scar upon this vast body 
of timber Notwithstanding’ sixty 
years of attrition, there remain in this 
section of the redwood belt thousands 
upon thousands of acres of virgin tim- 
ber that had already attained a vigor- 
ous growth when Christ was crucified. 
In their vast, with 
the sunlight their 
branches two hundred and fifty feet 
nhove, one hears no sound save the 
tremendous diapason of the silence of 
the ages: here, more forcibly than 
elsewhere in the universe, is one re- 
minded of the littleness of man snd 
the glory of his creator. 


was 


son, 


coast of California, 


sombre recesses, 
filtering through 


five to twenty 
brown trunks 


N sizes ranging from 

feet in diameter, the 
rise perpendicularly to a height of 
from ninety to a hundred and fifty 
feet before putting forth a single limb. 
Scattered between the giants, like sub- 
around their king, one finds 
noble fir, spruce, or pines, with some 
Valparaiso live oak, black oak, pep- 
per-wood, madrone, yew, and cedar. 

In May and June, when the twisted 
madrone trees are putting forth their 
clusters of creamy buds, when the 
white blossoms of the dogwoods line 
the banks of little streams, when the 
azaleas and rhododendrons blaze a 
bed of glory, and the modest little 
oxalis has thrust itself up through the 
brown carpet of pine-needles and red- 
wood-twigs, these wonderful forests 


jects 


cast a potent spell. -To have seen 
them once thus in gala dress is to 
yearn thereafter to see them again 
and grieve always in the knowledge of 
their inevitable death at the hands of 
the woodsman. 

John. Cardigan settled in Humboldt 
County, where the scquviad semper- 
virens attains the pinnacle of its 
glory, and with the lust for conquest 
hot in his blood, he filed upon a quar- 
ter-section of the timber almost on 
the shore of Humboldt Bay—land up- 
on which a city subsequently was to 
be bui® With his double-bitted axe 
and cross-cut saw John Cardigan 
brought the first of the redwood giants 
crashing to the earth above which it 
had towered for twenty centuries, and 
in the form of split posts, railroad ties, 
pickets, and shakes, the fallen giant 
was hauled to tidewater in ox-drawn 
wagons and shipped to San Francisco 
in the little two-masted coasting 
schooners of the period. Here, by 
the abominable magic of barter and 
trade, the dismembered tree was 
transmuted into dollars and cents and 
returned to Humboldt County to assist 
John Cardigan in his task of hewing 
an empire out of a wilderness. 

At a period in the history of Cali- 
fornia when the treasures of the cen- 
turies were to be had for the asking 
or the taking, John Cardigan chose 
that which others elected to cast 
away. For him the fertile wheat and 
fruit-lands of California’s smiling val- 
leys, the dull placer gold in her foot- 
hill streams, and the free frass, knee 
deep, on her cattle and sheep-ranges 
held no lure: for he had been first 
among the Humboldt redwoods and 
had come under the spell of their 
vastness and antiquity, majesty and 
promise. He was a big man with a 
great heart and the soul of a dreamer, 
and in such a land as this it was fit- 
ting he should take his stand. 


N that wasteful day a timber-claim 
was not looked upon as valuable. 
The price of a quarter-section was a 
pittance in cash and a brief residence 


in a cabin constructed on the claim as 
evidence of good faith to a govern- 
ment none too exacting in the restric- 
tions with which it hedged about the 
heritage of posterity. Hence, because 
redwood timber-claims were easy to 
acquire, many men acquired them; 
but when the lure of greener pastures 
gripped these men and the ‘necessity 
for ready money oppressed, they were 
wont to sell their holdings for a few 
hundred dollars. Gradually it became 
the fashion in Humboldt to “unload” 
redwood timber-claims on thrifty, far- 
seeing, visionary John Cardigan who 
appeared to be always in the market 
for any claim worth while. 

Cardigan was a shrewd judge of 
stumpage; with the calm certitude of 
a prophet he looked over township 
after township and cunningly ,checker- 
boarded it with his holdings. Not- 
withstanding the fact that hillside 
timber is the best, John Cardigan in 
those days préférred to buy valley tim- 
ber, for he was looking forward to the 
day when the timber on the water- 
sheds should become available. He 
knew that such timber would have to 
be hauled out through the valleys 
where his untouched holdings formed 
an impenetrable barrier to the exit! 
Before long the owners of timber on 
the watersheds would come to realize 
this and sell to John Cardigan at a 
reasonable price. 

Time passed. John Cardigan no 
longer swung an axe or dragged a 
cross-cut saw through a fallen red- 
wood. He was an employer of labor 
now, well known in San Francisco as 
a manufacturer of split-redwood prod- 
ucts, the purchasers sending their own 
schooners for the cargo. And present- 
ly John Cardigan mortgaged all of his 
timber holdings with a San Francisco 
bank, made a heap of his winnings, 
and like a true adventurer staked his 
all on a new venture—the first saw- 
mill in Humboldt County. The tim- 
bers for it were hewed out by hand; 
the boards and planking were whip- 
sawed. 

It was a tiny mill, judged by pre- 





Giant Redwoods of California 


sent-day standards, for in 

hour working day John Cardi 
his men could not cut More ho 
twenty thousand feet of nial 
Nevertheless, when Cardigan token 
his mill, his great heart would aan 
with pride. Built on tidewater pe 
at the mouth of a large slough jn a 
waters of which he stored the l ; 
his woods-crew cut and peeled ¢ Oss 
bull-whackers to haul with ox. 
down a mile-long skid-road, Vessel) 
could come to Cardigan’s mill tod 
to load and lie safely in twenty a 
of water at low tide. Also this Pree. 
was sufficiently far up the bay oi 
sheltered from the heavy seas tha 
rolled in from Humboldt Bar wan 
the level land that stretched inlane 
to the timber-line constituted the « . 
logical townsite on the bay. = 

“Here,” said John Cardigan to hi 

self exultingly when a long-drawn wal 
told him his circular saw was biting 
into the first redwood log to be mill . 
since the world began, “I shall uilae 
city and call it Sequoia. By toa 
row I shall have cut sufficient timber 
to make a start. First I shajj bug 
for my employees better homes tha: 
the rude shacks and tent-houses ther 
now occupy; then I shall build mye 
a fine residence with six rooms, and 
the room .that faces on the bay shall 
be the parlor. When I can afforg it, 
I shall build a larger mil). empl 
more men, and build more houses 7 
shall encourage tradesmen to set 
in business in Sequoia, and to my on 
I shall present a church and a oneal 
house. We shall have a volunteer firg 
department, and if God is good, I 
shall, at a later date, get out some 
long-length fir-timber ana build a 
schooner to freight my lumber to 
market. And she shall have three 
masts instead of two, and carry half a 
million feet of lumber instead of two 
hundred thousand. First. however, I 
must build a steam tugboat to tev 
my schooner in and out over Hum. 
boldt Bar. And after that—ah. wall! 
That is sufficient for the present.” _ 


Or the 
teams 


Chapter II 


HUS did John Cardigan dream, 

and as he dreamed he worked. 
The city of Sequoia was born with 
the Argonaut’s six-room mansion of 
rough redwood boards and a dozen 
three-room cabins with lean-to 
kitchens; and the tradespeople came 
when John Cardigan gave them 
ground and lumber in order to encour- 
age the building of their enterprises, 
Also the dream of the schoolhouse 
and the church came true, as did the 
steam tugboat and the schooner with 
three masts. The mill was enlarged 
until it could cut forty-thousand feet 
on a twelve-hour shift, and a planer 
and machines for making rustic sid- 
ing and tongued-and-grooved flooring 
and ceiling were installed. More o%- 
teams appeared upon the skid-road, 
which was longer now; the cry of 
“Timber-r-r!” and the _ thunderous 
roar of a falling redwood grew fainter 
and fainter as the forest receded from 
the bay shore, and at last the whine 
of the saws silenced these sounds 
forever in Sequoia. 

At forty John Cardigan was young 
er than most men at thirty, albeit he 
worked fourteen hours a day, slept 
eight, and consuméd the remaining 
two at his meals. But through al 
those fruitful years of toil he had stilly 
found time to dream, and the spel 
of the redwoods had ldst none of 8 
potency. He was still checker-board-? 
ing the forested townships with his 
adverse holdings—the key-pusitions @ 
the timber in back of beyond which 
some day should come to his hand. 
Also he had competition now: other 
sawmills dotted the bay shore; othe 
three-masted schooners carried Hum 
boldt redwood to the world beyond 
the bar, over which they were escorted, 
by other and more powerful steam 
tugs. This competition John Cardiga# 
welcomed and enjoyed, however. 
he had been first in Humboldt. and 
the townsite and a. mile of tide 
fronting on deep water were his. 

(Continued on Page 323) 
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Champions Gather at Springfield _ 


2 
pared ia 


read 


~ Boys and Girls Show Folks How to do Things Right 


RM boys and girls, representing 
gub work of 13 Eastern States as 
ed on by the United States De- 
ment of Agriculture and the State 
tural colleges, met at Spring- 

+ Mass. September 16, for the an- 
exhibition and encampment for 
and girls’ club members held at 

» Eastern States Exposition with 
cooperation of its management. 

» selected club members brought 
the exhibition the best ideas ac- 
sired in club work. Each state con- 
puted a striking exhibit presenting 
yne of club work which was usu- 

ny supplemented by a club demon- 
ting team. Club practices in gar- 
ming, potato growing, poultry rais- 
cooking, sewing, handicraft, and 
activities were demon- 


A 


; her club 
trated. 
The outstanding feature of the ex- 

hibit was the demonstration of a com- 
te farm enterprise by Elizabeth 

Parley, nineteen year old Massachu- 
ts club girl, who as a result of her 
gb work now OWNS a herd of pure- 

Jersey cows. Through her con- 

Habution, Massachusetts told a strik- 
ing story of live-stock club activity. 
syrebred Rhode Island Red chickens 
, the first booth represented the 15 
birds Elizabeth bought in 1916, now 
developed into a flock of 150. Her 

Apnial contribution to the family 
meat supply each year since 1917 was 
represented by a pig with model house 


gnd feeder. 
Buys Cow With Poultry Money 
Apurebred Jersey cow and calf told 
Elizabeth’s 1917 venture when with 
money earned by her poultry and a 
Ngan from her father, she purchased 
ber first purebred Jersey cow. She 
now owns 27 head of purebred Jersey 
sock from which she supplies milk 
fegularly to families in Amherst, her 
home. Nine of the cows and the herd 
were kept in the exhibit during 
entire week and Elizabeth carried 
her regular farm operations in the 
hibit, in milking, and in cooling, 
parating and preparing the milk for 
arket in the model of her milk room 
hich completed the showing. The 
hild’s express wagon in which Eliz- 
beth began her milk delivery and the 
lation milk wagon which now 
ves her customers were on display. 
poster announced that this club 
member is now part owner of a 40- 
farm and enters the Massachu- 
tts Agricultural College this fall for 
4-year course in agriculture. 


The poultry methods which club 
embers practice were shown by Con- 
icut members. Beginning with 
selection of eggs for incubation, 
different steps in poultry raising; 
rificial brooding, feeding, housing 
md care of young chicks and layers, 
ding with the dressed fowl, were 
own. A miniature one-man poultry 
nt, portraying the equipment and 
hagement advocated by club work- 
gave visitors many new ideas of 
poultry business. 


New Jersey Radio Boys on Hand 
New Jersey club members gave 
ly radio demonstrations and broad- 
éd publicity on junior extension 
tivities at the exposition. The cloth- 
exhibit represented three models, 
Tesses for party, street, and home ac- 
les. This exhibit was attractively 
anged and received considerable 
mment. The canning exhibit repre- 
ted desirable vegetable varieties for 
ming. The vegetable varieties and 
aned products were tied up in this 
mhibit. The room exhibit was one of 
Most interesting of all the home 
aking exhibits. It showed a com- 
room refinished and refurnished 
; a club member. Next to the room 
bit was the girls’ work shop 
Were during the week the club mem- 
"Ss were busily engaged in reseating 
‘repairing chairs, making rag rugs, 
‘nell work, and refinishing furni- 
m. The foods exhibit represented 
bey on his way to a good breakfast. 
- -e was in contrast a proper 
“an improper breakfast for a grow- 
Schild. The meals for this exhibit 
® cooked daily by each cooking 





- 


, 


club at Camp Vail, which kept the ex- 
hibit fresh and attractive. 


The Valley of the Giants 
(Continued from Page 322) 


hence each incoming adventurer mere- 
ly helped his dream of a city to-come 
true. 


T forty-two Cardigan was the first 

mayor of Sequoia, At forty-four ne 
was standing on his dock one day, 
watching his tug kick into her berth 
the first square-rigged ship that had 
ever come to Humboldt Bay to load a 
cargo of clear redwood for foreign 
delivery. She was a big Bath-built 
ciipper, and her master a lusty wown- 
Easter, a widower with one daughter 
who had come with him around the 





ing to beat~that combination of cour- 
age and mountain air? She did no 
groaning about a lack of educacion- 
al opportunities. Her parents couid 
manage without her help at home. 
They could afford to buy her shoes 
and clothes and throw in her board. 
There was a good high school some 
6 miles away. Easy! She just hiked 
over and seized the astonishing educa- 
tional opportunity by its bobbed back 
hair.—( Nora Del Smith Gumble. 


* Our Washington Letter 
(Continued from page 317) 
approval of the grading system worked 
out by Prof. Wheeler and tne depart- 
ment experts with the aid and advice 
of representatives of the National Hay 


This Boy Started His Cold Frames in Time 


Garden club boys and girls are always eager to get early vegetables, and 
it is quite interesting to see who will have the first lettuce, radishes, beets, or 


carrots of the season. 


shown here with a frame of very eariy lettuce. 


heads” when others in his community 


Harold Johnson, a Nassau County, N. Y., gardener is 


He was boasting of “forming 


were looking for “the first up.” He 


started his frames in the fall, making certain he had a good rich soil with plenty 


of manure for a foundation. 
the soil in their frames ready. 


Now is the time boys and girls should be getting 
Some garden clubs are meeting their county 


club agents all at the same time, just hold a field meeting, and make a sample 


frame so all can see how it’s done. 


Horn. John Cardigan saw this girl 
come up on the quarter-deck and 
stand by with a heaving-line in her 
hand; calmly~she fixed her glance up- 
on him, and as the ship was shunted 
in closer to the dock, she made the 
cast to Cardigan. He caught the light 
heaving-line, hauled in the heavy 
Manila sternline to which it was at- 
tached, and slipped the loop of the 
mooring-cable over the dolphin at the 
end of the dock. 

“Some men wanted aft here to take 
up the slack of the stern-line on the 
windlass, sir,” he shouted to the skip~ 
per, who was walking around on top 
of the house. “That girl can’t haul 
her in alone.” 


“Can't. I’m short-handed,” the 
skipper replied. “Jump aboard and 
help her.” 


Cardigan made a long leap from the 
dock to the ship’s rail, balanced there 
lightly a moment, and sprang to the 
deck. He passed the bight of the 
stern-line in a triple loop around the 
drum of the windlass, and without 
awaiting his instructions, the, girl 
grasped the slack of the line and pre- 
pared to walk away with it as the rope 
paid in on the windlass. Cardigan in- 
serted a belaying-pin in the windlass, 
paused and looked at the girl. “Raise 
a chantey,” he suggested. Instantly 
she lifted a sweet contralto in that rol- 
licking old ballad of the sea—“Blow 
the Men Down.” 


vee 





For tinkers and tailors and lawyers | 
and all, 
Way! Aye! Blow the men down! 


Black Ball, 
Give me some time to blow the men 
* down. 
(Continued Next_ Week) 


The Bread and Butter Problem 
(Continued from Page 310) 
high School course, How are you’ go- 
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Dealers Association, and the various 
hay exchanges. A final meeting to 
consider the standards was held last 
week in Washington, with unanimous 
approval expressed of the work except 
a few very minor changes in wording. 

A school of instruction is to be con- 
ducted here for inspectors, early in 
November. No department funds are 
available to employ inspectors, but 
this difficulty has been overcome by 
the offer of co-operation between asso- 
ciations and the exchanges. Inspec- 
tors are to be paid from the revolving 
fund raised by inspection fees, and 
this is to be handled by the exchanges. 
Inspection will be established very 
soon at New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia and Richmond, and at up-state 
points in New York, 


Express Your Appreciation—Is that 
good teacher back with you this fall? 
How about a little community sur- 
prise party to show that everybody 
appreciates her work? 









weather. 
able and reliable. 
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gems HEALTHFUL HOME HEATING 
MES Wh The Wonderful NEWIDEA Pipeless Furnace 


cellar, will not spoil fruit and vegetables. 
of “Warmth and Comfort” describing the NEW iDEA. 


UTICA HEATER COMPANY, 222 Whitesboro St., UTICA, N. 


- ‘ . cian it 
- —— 5 a ia a4 


OIL LIGHT BEATS 
ELECTRIC OR GAS 
BURNS 94% AIR 


A new oil lamp that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white ligat. «ven 
better than gas or electricity, hus veen 
tested by the U. S. Government aiiu 35 
leading universities and found to be 
superior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It 
burns without odor, smoke or noise— 
no pumping up, is simple, clean. safe, 
Burns 94% air and 6% common kcro- 
sena (coal oil). 

The inventor, R. M. Johnson, 642 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia, is offering to 
send a lamp on 10 day’s FRitk trial, 
or even to give one FREE to the first 
user in each locality who will help him 
introduce it. Write him to-day ‘or 
Also ask him to ex- 
and 
inake 


full particulars. 
plain how you can get the agency 
mone} 


without experience or 
$250 to $500 per month. 











A Modern Bathroom, $55 

Just one of our wonderful bargains, Set 

The comprises a 4, 4% or 5 foot iron enam- 
led roll rim bath tub, ene 19 inch 

Ps . ~ 

“Pride roll rim enameled flat-beek levatory, 
and a syphon action, wash-down water 

closet with porcelain tank and oak post 

hinge seat; all china index trucets, 

Send for nickel plated traps. and ai! nickel- 


plated heavy fittings. 
Catalog 40 J. M. SEIDENBERG CO., Inc, 
545 Third Ave., New York City | 


Cut This Out and Get $500 


a Reduction of 


DEAL ROTLEr 


REAL COMFORT FOR EVERY HOME 
Geniterz. ofesions, convenient, Installed in 

Ine araitage eptterane, Yo, ows to 

Sexe famliyeola folks and children to in: 

BO) dave’s trial on, « money-back gosran- 
30 tee. ite for direct-from-fectory 
prices. Address 

IDEAL CHEMICAL CLOSET Co. 
Box §0 













Seneca Falis, N. Y. - 
ROBES, RUGS 


skin with hair on 














FUR COATS, WRAPS 


‘made from hides @r any 












Stylish garments, warm and drr- 
able, made to order from HORSE, 
COW or -fur-bearing animals. Gloves / 
and caps from the trim- 
ming. Save 50 to 75 per 
cent. We tan them—you 
wear them. 

Fur garments 
and remodelled. 

Free 32p Catalogue. How 
to prepare skins; shows 
styles, sizes, prices. 

Prompt. reliable service 
from specialists in fur tan- 
fing, manufacturing and 
taxidermy. 













repaired 









END AVE. 
/ ROCHESTER, N, 





SAVE MONEY 
uy making your own shirts and dresses. We show 
you how. Send for Free Samples, all-wool fabrics, 
latest patterns, direct from mill. 
ATLANTIC WOOLEN CO. 
New York City 





257 Fourth Avenue 





MEN WANTED 
In every county to act as Local Representa- 
tives and take orders for the AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE. We pay 50 
per cent. commission on every order. Easy to 
earn $30.00 a week. Now is the best time of 
the year to sell with the best fruit crop in 
years. Only one man will be appointed to a 
county. Write today for the agency. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
318 Main Street Springfield, Mass. 

















Keeps every room delightfully comfortable in the coidest 
Burns little coal or wood. 
Installed in one day. No pipes in the 


Is thoroughly dur- 


Send for copy 








Ist in your home. 
$150 to $300. 


Dept. 710 


i? 


At Factory Price 


year guarantee. 
styles of Wing Pianos’ and Players to choose 
from. Thousands in use thruout U. S. 
will refer to owners near you. Write at once for our offer 
of free trial in your home till Dec. 1, 


@The Book of Complete Information About Pianos 
sent to you free with our reduced, bed-rock, factory prices and easy terms. 
13th Street and 9th Avenue, 


38 
We 


1922, and get 





One of our 33 style - 


Also Players and srands 


New York City 


>erooCO 
‘ 
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Our Gift DeLuxe 


To Every Woman 


Magnificent Seven- 
Piece Hand Pairited 
French Ivory and 


Ivory Coated Toilet 
Set 


No Money Required—Simply 
Sell 7 One-Year Today’s House- 
wife Subscriptions at $1.00 
each or 14 Six-Months Sub- 


scriptions at 50 cents each. 





Reward No. 7-10-12—Here is 


a gift that is so much richer 
than you can realize from the 
illustration that you will miss 


a truly wonderful opportunity 
if you fail to earn this set by 
our simple plan. Five of the 
seven pieces are made of solid 
French Ivory and the other 


two pieces are so heavily coated 
with French Ivory as to make 


them practically equal to the 
solid pieces. 
We are so sure that these 


beautiful toilet pieces will not 
only equal your expectations, 
but even surpass them that we 
will permit you to return the 
set at our expense if it is not 
all and more than you expected. 
In that event, you may select 
other rewards or take cash. 


Nothing adds so much to a 
woman's comfort as dainty 
toilet articles, and we know 
that what we offer here will 


make permanent friends for our 


magazine. This set is not only 
good looking, but it will wear 
well because it is made of 
splevdid material and is well 


finished in every way. The hand 
painted designs are features 
usually found only in toilet sets 
retaising at $20 to $25. This set 
comes packed in a fancy lined 
box. 


Gift Offer On Seven-Piece 
Hand Painted Set 7-10-1-2-B— 
We will give you one of the rich 


looking and du’ ble Toilet 
Sets as described above, free, 
postpaid, as soon as you send us 
$7.00 worth of subscriptions for 


American Agriculturist at $1.00 
each, or six-months subscrip- 
tions at 50 cents each. 


Comb, Brush and 
Mirror of Above Set 


GIVEN AWAY FOR ONLY 
SIX SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Reward 7 A. 10 1-2—Three- 
Piece Hand Painted Set. This 
offer is made for the benefit of 
those who do not care for the 
ivory hair pin receiver and 
manicure oufit, but who simply 
wish the Comb, Brush and 
Mirror. Address 


American Agriculturist 
461 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


by the cold-pack 
method is simple, successful, and 
highly economical. And what a help 
it is when company comes in unex- 
pectedly, or after a trip to town, or 
on wash day, to get a jar of (let us 
say) steak and browned Irish  pota- 
toes, or perhaps beef stew and vege- 
tables from a_ well-stocked larder! 
Heat, make your gravy, and presto! 
the greater part of your meal is ready 
for serving. Also in putting up 
lunches for school or pienics, you will 
find hoffie-canned meat delicious aid 
convenient. 

Have no fear that in cold-packing 
food, you will be rewarded with dis- 
appointment and decomposed, sour 
products. Follow instructions care- 
fuily and you will have unvarying suc- 
cess. During the past four years, we 
have canned approximately 800 quarts, 
and L am proud to say we have never 
lost even one jar by spoilage. We 
have had tempting roast beef and 
brown gravy, roast pork, steaks and 
chops, fried and broiled; beef stew 
with vegetables, plate meat, ham- 
burger, mince-meat, soups, liver, 
heart, and tongue; even suet, and 
fresh pork sausage that was as good 
on the 4th of July as on Thanksgiving 
Day. 

With poultry and game our products 
have been as varied and as good. We 
have canned hens, roasted, stewed or 
prepared for sandwiches; spring chick- 
ens, fried rabbits, wild ducks, sage 
hens and prairie chickens. And three 
years ago, after a hunting trip into 
the mountains, we were fortunate 
enough to have a 375 Ib. cow elk, 
which we conserved in this way with 
excellent results. 

Meat, like many other blessings on 
the farm; is at times so plentiful that 
it becomes distasteful, at other times 
it is absolutely lacking. Moreover, at 
butchering times, especially if jhe 
weather is warm, valuable meat is ffe- 
quently wasted. 

The apparatus required for canning 
meats can be found in any farm 
kitchen. A wash boiler with a lid, 
a false bottom for the boiler made 
of wooden slats set close enough to- 
gether to keep jars from touching the 
bottom of the boiler; ordinary cook- 
ing utensils, and clean, perfect jars, 
tops, and rubbers are all that are 
necessary. 

The method of procedure is as sim- 
ple asgthe required equipment. Pre- 
pare your meat as for immediate serv- 
ing—roast, fry, boil, or broil. Pack 
into thoroughly sterilized jars. Place 
rubbers in position. Screw tops in 
place, then turn back one quarter turn 
as an air-tight jar would burst. Place 
in boiler on top of slatted bottom. 
Fill boiler with water (of like tem- 
perature as air) to cover jars one inch 
over top. Sterilize for 3 hours. Re- 
move from boiler, immediately screw 
tops as tightly as possible, label, and 
your meat is ready for storing. 

In cold-packing meat, observe these 
simple rules to insure success: 

1. Be sure that your jars, tops, and 
rubbers (or whatever containers you 
use), are thoroughly clean and perfect. 

2. Never can meat until 24 hours 
after it has been killed or as soon as 
the animal heat is out of it. Also 
do not allow meat to freeze before 
canning, if it can be avoided. Never 
can tainted meat, or “take a chance” 
on meat left too longs. 

3. Screw down tops of jars imme- 
diately after removing from _ boiler. 
Various containers may be used. I 
speak of the screw-top jar only as an 
example. 

4. Follow your instructions with ab- 


Canning meat 





solute accuracy for successful can- 
ning. 

5. Jars need not be full to keep 
perfectly. 


6. Count sterilization period «from 
time water starts boiling. 

Cornell Reading Course, Lessoa 136 
on Food Preservation, describes both 
| more elaborate and equally simple 
| equipment and explains the principles 
of canning all sorts of foods, with 








} 





| 
time tables for different articles. It 
] 








will be sent free on application to the 
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Canned Meats for the Linexpocted 


Delicious Recipes for Year Round Meat Dishes by Mrs. R. C. Kramer 


Home Economics Department, Ithaca, 
i A 

The following recipes will be found 
practical for cold-pack canning of 
meat: 

Roast Beef, Pork, Lamb, Etc. 

Select roasts. It is convenient to 
prepare as many at one time as the 
oven will hold. Trim meat, wipe 
carefully. Place in roasting pans in 
which some grease has been heating. 
Sear nicely to prevent escape of meat 
juices. When browned on all sides, 
sprinkle with salt and pepper to taste. 
Add a little boiling water. Roast meat 
until it is done through, but not en- 
tirely tender. It should not be red 
inside. Slice, pack into jars to within 
1 inch of top. Divide the gravy pro- 
portionately among the jars of meat. 
Place rubbers and tops in place and 
sterilize three hours. 

SEC E 

A 10 Ib. roast requires 3 tablespoons 
of grease, 2 tablespoons of salt, % 
teaspoonful of pepper, and 1 cup of 
boiling water. Onions, carrots, parsely, 
cloves or other spices or vegetables 
may be added to suit the taste. 

In making gravy when opening jar, 
heat the entire contents of jar. Re- 
move meat to a warm platter in the 
warming oven. Let gravy cook down 
until only grease remains. Stir in 1 
tablespoonful of flour, brown. Add 
cold water, salt and pepper to taste, 
and stir constantly. You will find 
this as good as fresh roast beef gravy. 


Spare Ribs or Roast Ribs of Beef . 


Roast as if for immediate use, 
brown nicely and cook until well done. 
With a sharp knife cut down the in- 
side of each rib, remove bone, and 
cut meat into suitable pieces for can- 
ning. Pack into hot jars, add gravy, 
and sterilize three hours. 

Steaks and Chops 

Slice, cut into pieces convenient for 
packing. Wipe meat thoroughly. 
Sprinkle with salt and pepper. Sear 
quickly in hot butter or beef fat. Pack 
into warm jars. into which pour 
enough pan drippings to make a nice 
milk _gravy when opened. 4 or 5 
tablespoonfuls will be about right. 
Nicely browned onions or _ small 
browned Irish potatoes may be packed 
with the meat with excellent results. 
Sterilize 3 hours. 

Pork Sausage 

25 lbs. fresh pork, three-fourths of 
which is lean, the other fourth fat. 
¥, lb. salt, 1 oz. pepper, 4 oz. sage. 
Mix salt and spices. Run meat through 
food chopper, seasoning as you run 
it through. Now mix thoroughly 
with hands. Make into = small 
cakes, fry nicely, pack into hot jars 
with enough drippings to reheat when 
opened. Sterilize three hours. 

Plate Meat 

Cut meat into convenient pieces for 
canning. Pack into jars. Add 1 tea- 
spoonful of salt to each quart. Fill 
to within 1 inch of top with water. 
Sterilize three hours. . Or, cut plate 
meat into small pieces, cook with 
kraut, cabbage, turnips, or other vege- 
tables. Pack into warm jars. Steri- 
lize three hours. 

Hungarian Goulash 

8 Ibs. of beef or other meat, 2 qts. 
tomatoes, 8 tablespoonfuls grease, 4 
stalks celery, 8 finely chopped onions, 
6 bay leaves, 4 c&rrots cut fine, 24 
pepper corns, 4 tablespoonfuls parsley. 
Salt, pepper, paprika, flour. 

Cut meat into small pieces. Sprin- 
kle with salt, pepper, and flour. Heat 
the fat in a frying pan. Add onions, 
carrots, and celery. Fry to a nice 
brown. Add meat. Brown and stir 


often to prevent scorching. Now add’° 


tomatoes, chopped parsley, and spices. 
Whole spicés should be tied into a 
muslin bag and removed when the 
meat is done. Simmer 1 hour, longer 
if desired, for immediate serving. For 
canning, cooking 1 hour’is sufficient. 
Pack into hot jars. Sterilize three 
hours. This is a good way to utilize 
meat scraps or tougher cuts. 
Hamburger 

Scraps of meat either raw or cooked 
may be run through the food chopper, 
seasoned with salt and pepper, mixed 


‘Benes ae 








2T' 


Guest 





with beaten eggs and bread crumbs, 
and chopped onions, if desireg. Make 
into small cakes. Fry nice and brown, 
Pack into hot jars, add enough 
drippings to reheat. Sterilize three 
hours. 

(In her next article, Mrs. Krame 
will give instructions for using boil 
and other left-overs, and Will also 
pass on some excellent recipes {op 
canning poultry.) 





Rug of Jute Crochet 


Rug-making is all the rage again 
and the style promises to be a per. 
manent one and not a passing faq 
American Agriculturist has in the pag 
described several varieties of home. 
made rugs and intends to show Similar 
designs with directions for making jp 
the coming issues. The three toned 
Colonial oval rug shown herewith isa 
familiar and attractive pattern but 
uses a new material which has recent. 
ly been put on the market. Jute, which 
is very durable and yet soft enough 
to} work with ‘pleasantly, has been 
























made into a crochet twine from which 
the rugs are fashioned. 

The rug shown herewith requires 
six balls of twine, two each in black, 
new blue and brown. This will makea 
rug 32” by 45”. A size 10 1-2 strong 
crochet hook is needed and the stitch- 
es used are the regular chain, slip 
stitch and single crochet. 

Directions for making will be sent 
upon receipt of six cents in stamps 
to cover mailing. 































































Witch Time 
Herbert Logan Clevenger 


Maple leaves is droppin’, 
Oaks is turnin’ brown, 
Poplar twigs is breakin’ off 

An’ clutter’n up the groun’. 
Grass is lookin’ scrawny, 

Garlick’s growin’ high, 
Signs is all a’pointin’ 

To a cold snap bein’ nigh. 


Folks is rakin’ leaves up 
Off’n lawn an’ street, 
Touchin’ matches to the piles 
To give the kids a.treat. 
Smoky clouds is risin’, 
Fillin all the air. 
My! That smell of burnin’ leaves 
Is mighty rich and rare. 


Boys is findin’ pumpkins 
Roun’ the fodder stacks, 
Carvin’ eyes and teeth in them 
To use fer lantern jacks. 
Nights is getting snappy. 
Moon is fat and clear. 
Don’t need nothin’ more to show 
That Hallow’een fs near. 


Chicken fat is as good in cake ané 
cookies as butter or lard. It is not # 
greasy as butter or lard and is not # 
heavy. So, by putting a little mom 
than the recipe calls for, the cake 
not fall or be tough as quickiy © ""™" 
using lard or butter. It is also fine - 
making gravies and gives them a ™ 
delightful flavor than other. oils * 
fats. ‘ 
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The stout woman who chooses be- 
ng lines for her dress need not 
ashamed of her appearance. No. 
¢ is apparently a very simple 





125 


put it is so well adapted to 
over-sized figure that its lines are 
ly flattering. 


the 
etreme 








” No. 1256 cuts in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, 46,.48, 50, 52, 54, and 56 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 inches requires 
$% yards 40-inch material. Price 12c. 

To order: Write your name and ad- 
dress plainly. Enclose 12c in stamps 
for each pattern. 

Our FALL & WINTER BOOK OF 
FASHIONS is still obtainable. The 
price is 10¢c per copy. Address your 
order to FASHION DEPARTMENT. 





Preparing Bulb Beds 
EDWARD C. VICK 


Money spent in making home at- 
tractive is money well invested. A 
cheerful, bright home will help solve 
the problem of keeping young folks 
on the farm. Now is the time to 
prepare beds for the earliest, sweetest 
and most attractive spring flowers, 
and to plant hyacinths, tulips, nar- 
cissi and crocus. The best place to 
make bulb beds is on land that was 
heavily manured in the spring and a 
crop taken from it during summer. 

Tulips and hyacinths require deep 
soil for best results. In Holland the 
soil is made loose and rich three feet 
deep and this is required to obtain 
perfection. Here in America we are 
satisfied with beds a foot or so deep. 

Bulbs like good drainage and to 
obtain this, it is well to raise the beds 
a few inches above the level of the 
Surrounding earth. Crocuses should 
be planted so the tops are two inches 
under the surface. The tops of tulips, 
hyacinths and narcissi should be four 
inches under the surface. 

Crocuses are usually planted two 
inches apart, hyacinths seven inches, 
tulips six inches, narcissi four to six 
inches. To make the beds as nearly 
Perfect as possible, careful gardeners 
Teémove the top soil from the beds to 
the depth where the bulbs are to be 
Planted; then the soil below is turned 
oer with a garden fork and broken 
Up as finely as possible. 

In very heavy or clay soil, spread 
. or coal ashes plentifully over 
@ land where the bed is to be made 
a turn it under. If the top soil is 
~ removed, do likewise in the sub- 


my! convenient, plow an inch or two 
ion over the soil on which the 
S are to be placed; set them all 
Proper position, carefully covering 
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Choosing Appropriate Attire 
Other Fall Ideas for the Home-maker 


with top soil, soasnotto disturb their 
position. Beds that are simply spaded 
as deeply as possible with the bulbs 
set with a trowel or dibber give re- 
sults that are generally satisfactory. 
All bulb beds should have full ex- 
posure to the sun. 

Darwin tulips are much taller than 
the early flowering varieties and 
flower considerably later in the sea- 
son, as do the Dutch breeders and 
the old English cottage tulips. The 
Rembrand@ts are striped Darwins, and 
bybloomen and bizzare are types of 
breeders. 

All these are excellent for beds and 
borders. The late flowering tulips will 
do very well for several years if not 


disturbed, though bulbs deteriorate. 


when left to grow in one place for 
several years. It is best not to plant 
bulb beds in the same place con- 
tinuously. After the bulbs have 
flowered in the spring and the petals 
of the flowers have dropped, cut the 
flower stems. When the leaves have 
dried, dig and store the bulbs in a 
cool, dry place until autumn. 

A novel effect can be produced by 
planting both early and Darwin tulips 
in the same bed. For illustration, 
planting Belle Alliance, a scarlet early 
tulip alternating every other bulb in 
the rows with Clara Butt, a salmon 
pink Darwin. 

After the bulb beds have been 
planted and the ground has frozen 
lightly, cover the beds with leaves, 
straw or similar material, held in 
place with light strips of wood. The 
covering can be removed as soon as 
danger of heavy frosts has passed. 


Child’s Chambray Dress 


Such a quaint little dress for the 
Very Small Person! Any little girl 
would look adorable in thig. frock of 
washable chambray with loomers 
and overdress both edged in a har- 
monizing color. The three bright 
miniature balloons in embroidery will 





delight the little girl as much as the 
serviceability of the dress will please 
her mother. 

This is R. W. 11. Colors, blue or 
pink. Sizes 2 to 6 years. Price 98c. 

Directions for Ordering: Write de- 
sired size and color clearly. Add your 
name and,full address and _ enclose 
correct amount in money order or 
check. 

Readers are warned that cash is 
sent at their own risk. No goods are 
sent C. O. D. and we do not do gen- 
eral shopping for articles other than 
those illustrated. 

This dress may be exchanged if un- 
satisfactory or money will be re- 
funded. In every case, return imme- 
diately to the store sending it, inform- 
ing them of the reason for the return 
and what adjustment is desired. In 
case of any difficulty, communicate 
immediately with the Fashion Editor, 
American Agriculturist, 461 4th Ave., 
New York. 





| A Garden Full 
eof Darwin 







Tulips 


In anticipation of again placing be- 
fore our customers a collection of 
Darwin Tulips we have had a sufh- 
cient quantity grown so that we can 
offer 


50 Giant Darwin Tulip Bulbs 
Finest Mixed, for $2.00 


Selected from fifteen named varieties. 
Few Spring flowering plants rival the Darwin 
Tulip for brilliancy of bloom. With flowers as large as the Ori- 
ental Poppy, in a wide range of colors and shades, borne on 
strong stems often exceeding three feet, they are a wonderful 
addition to the flower garden. 


Plant any time before the ground becomes frozen, and they 
will bloom from the middle of May to Decoration Day. 


Mail this advertisement or present at our store, with check, money order, 
cash or stamps and secure this exceptional collection, sent prepaid to any 
point in the U. S. east of the Mississippi. 

For points west and Canada add 25c. ($2.25). 





For those desiring Darwin Tulips in separate varieties. so colors may be studied, 
we offer a collection of 10 each of 10 varieties separately labled for $6.00. 





Our Fall Bulb Catalog containing a complete list of High Quality Blubs 
for Autumn Planting, sent on request. 


Vamp § alter 


30 & 32 Barclay Street New York City 
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INELL-WRIGHT CO’S 


BE 
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Big in conception—Big in 
Quality value, WHITE House 
Coffee is the very BIGGEST 
buy in the coffee world. 

1, 3 and 5 Ib. packages only. 
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A Stove for a Dime 


For all uses around the farm and house 
where heat is needed in a hurry. Don’t 
wait for the:big fire in the kitchen range 
for your early breakfast. 








_ Sterno Canned Heat Folding Stove 
Will be sent to you upon receipt of this ad and 10c, by Sterno 














Corp., 9 East 37th Street, New York, Dept. F. 
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Reviewing the Latest Markets and Prices 


Market Buys Nuts By Sample 
HERSCHEL H. JONES 


T this time of year there are al- 
pS tons inquiries as to where and how 
td ship nuts to market. As far as I 
knéw there is no commercial growing 
of nuts of any consequence in eastern 
States at the present time. The bulk 
of the wild crop which is gathered 
mostly by boys, is sold and consumed 
locally. Nevertheless a Very consid- 
erable quantity of chestnuts, hickory 


nuts, walnuts and butternuts finds its 
way to New ‘York City in smal! ship- 
ments every year. These come for 


the most part to licensed commission 
merchants who sel! them as they re- 
ceive them for 5 per cent commission. 
There are several large retail nut 
dealers who will pay the market price 


of the day for nuts shipped to them, 
without deducting any commission, 
but, of course, the shipper in such 


cases trusts his goods entirely to the 


buyer without any of the protection 
efforded by law in commission trans- 
actions. 

New York State chestnuts, which 


have thé reputation of being superior 
to any others, were selling wholesale 
in late October at $12 to $15 a bushel 
of about 60 pounds for fancy stock. 
Southern chestnuts which are more or 
less wormy are bringing only $5 to $6 
2 bushel. Chestnuts always bring the 
highest prices early in the fall. New 
York chestnuts have brought as high 


as $27 a bushel this year. Later in 
the season the domestic * swpply is 
heavier; there is less trouble with 


worms and quantities of Italian chest- 
nuts come in. The Italian puts are 
much larcer but inferior in quality. 
The chief problem in marketing 
any nuts is to keep theni free from 
worms, which is almost impossible in 
warm weather. Generally the quicker 
they are shipped the better, and im- 
mediately before shipping they should 
be sorted over and all wormy nuts 
picked out. Sometimes it helps the 
nuts to soak them in cold water, and 
keeps them from drying out and los- 
ing weight. «I have known nut deal- 
ers-to keep Chestnuts in water 
three or four days during hot weather 
to keep them from developing worms. 


ice 


Hickories and Shellbarks 

which are quoted 
York at around 
be carefully 
for worms, 


Hickory nuts, 
wholesale now at New 
$3 to $4 a bushel, must 
sorted, as to size as well as 
white-shelled. 


and should be clean, 
Only shellbarks are in demand. Small 
nuts mixed with large spoil the price 
for all. 

Black walnuts are not valued by 


their exterior size but by the size of 
the meats, which may vary a4 great 
deal from different trees. A nut deal- 
er told me today of a new variety of 
walnut called the “Thomas Walnut” 
which has thin shells and large meats 
and is in great demand. This dealer 
savs he thinks farmers might profit- 
ably crack the walnuts at home and 
ship the only. He is paying 
$1.35 per pound for black walnut 
meats now and only 7 cents per pound 
for the walnuts in the shell. When 
the meats are taken out care must be 
taken to prevent their heating and 
moulding, by removing them from 
the container and turning them over 
frequently. 


meats 


Butternuts are valued also entirely 
y the size of the meats and some are 
worth shipping. There is not 
of a market at New York for 
or hazelnuts. 


such 
tberts, 


b 
hardly 
n 
{i 


Immediately before Thanksgiving 


best market season for hickory 


is the 
nuts and butternuts Chestnuts sell 
all through the fall and winter. Black 


walnuts were first quoted in published 
wholesale quotations last year on 
November 19 when they sold at $2 to 
$2 50 

All nuts should be shipped in clean 
strong bags, -preferably not too heavy, 
or half busbel size, by 
express. Double cloth 
firms in 
without 

them. 


a bushel. 


and of bushel 
second class 

bors are often 
the will 


charge, 


used. Some 
send bags 


shipped to 


market 
for nuts 


. 


Retail buyers prefer to get samples 
before making any offers. 


Trend of the Markets 

Fruits—The market of apples was 
generally very dull during the week. 
The bulk of the arrivals was poor 
owing largely to the delay in transit 
and lack of proper refrigeration. 
There was a moderate demand for 
strictly fancy, well-colored, barreled 
McIntosh, Snow, Wealthy and extra 
large sized Greenings. Prices on these 
varieties closed slightly higher than 
a weeRago. Other varieties were 
somewhat lower. On Oct. 18 “A” grade 
2, inch Baldwins brought 3@$4 per 
bbl; wreenings $2.50@4.50; Jon- 
athan, $3.50@5; King, $3@4.50; Mc- 
Intosh $4@7.50; Northern Spy $4@6; 
Snow $3.50@5. 

The demand for grapes was in- 
active last week. Small grapes in 
slack packages sold very slowly while 
there was a fair outlet for large 
grapes in well filled baskets. Prices 
were fairly steady but advanced some- 
what toward the end of the week on 
aceount of the colder weather. On 
Oct. 18 Hudson River Concords sold 
at 95c@$1 per 12-qt. basket; Western 
and Central New York best 90 @95c, 
ordinary 804 85c; Michigan Concords 
ranged from 75@90c. 

Kieffer pears were 
neglected iast week. The 


practically 
best sold 


—-s 


last week. In consequence receipts 
of bulk cabbage became heavier in 
New York City. White domestic cab- 
bage closed at $20@22 p ton bulk 
for best and $18 for ordinary. 

Shipments of onions from New 
York State sections stil! continue light. 
About 20 cars are being loaded every 
day. To Oct 15 this season 16,597 
ears have been shipped throughout 
the United States as against 13,834 
cars in the corresponding period last 
year. Receipts of State opinions in 
New York City continue light as most 
shipments are still coming from In- 
diana and Ohio. The market in New 
York City was steady for fancy, large 
sized, well colored onions. Central 
and Western New York best yellow 
onions sold on Oct. 18 at $1.65@1." 5 
p 100-lb. bag as against $5@ 5.50 
a year ago. Orange Co reds sold at 
$1.25@1.50 and yellows at $1.49@ 
1.50. A year ago the Orange Co reds 
brought $4@4.25 and yellows $4.50@ 
4.75. 

A car of washed carrots from Pa 
sold at 90c@$1 p bu at the end of the 
week. The best New York State cut 
raick stock closed at $1.25 p 100-Ib. 
sack, ordinary $1. 

Few shipments of New York State 
lettuce arrived last week. Most of 
the arrivals was of irregular quality. 
The demand was accordingly limited. 





eastern 


Eges, Nearbys (Per dozen) 
Hennery whites extras 
Extra firsts 
Firsts 
Gathered whites, firsts to extra first 
Whites undergrades 


Gathered browns 
Extra’ firsts 
Firsts 
Butter, (Per pound) 
Creamery, high store ...............<... 
State dairy, fine to fancy 
State dairy, good to prime 
Hay anil Straw, (Per ton) 
Timothy No. 2 Garge bales) 
limothy No. 3 (large bales) 
Shipping hay (large bales) 


Live Poultry, Express lots (Per tb.) 
Fowls, colored and leghorns (5 ibs 
re ae ar eee 
Broilers, fancy colored 

Lave Stock (Cents per Ib.) 
Calves, good to medium 
Bulls, common to good 
Lambs, common to good 

common to 

Yorkers 





Quotations From 


The following are the prices at 
farmers sold on October 18th: 





Hennery browns and mixed colors extr 
and mixed colors extrz 


Fancy light cover mixed 
De pe ee eer 
Oat straw No. |! 


and over) .. 








Best lettuce on Oct 18 brought T5c, 
Eastern Markets 
which farm products of interest to 
New York Buffalo Phila 
708@77¢ 
62/a69c 61@65c 49% 
wibewihoowed S6w6lc 42@4c 
heeiesecadé @@70c 
wededatbaie We 59e 
DD wedpane 62@64c 
OO  ccchoatee 4@6lc 
icieeveudins 47 @52c 
dacisb bitte BE w46c 
abs damiich eae 4 4047 ¢ 4849 46'4c 
devteddeetete 38/a44c 4344e 
reiesumiiveas 33@37¢ 37 @42¢ 
hatagtadebe $24 $17@18 $16@20 
rnesencntant 23 
enna deat 22 13@14 
24 15@17 
ree Pe 23@24 
13@14 12. 30@13 
20@28c 26@27c . B@We 
oe _14@15c 17@18c 16@1&8c 
e6adimeniaie 22@25c W@22c W@23c 
pildievtiush 13@14c 94@10%e 
3@4c 3Y@A4c 
gitinidhhgie 7@9e 14% c 
3@4e 7@8c 
ingunaas 10@10%c We 








on Oct. 18 at $2.75 per bbl. and poor 

low as $1. The market was good 
for fancy, large Seckel and Beurre 
Bosc, and Bartletts. The best Seckels 
closed at $7@7.50, fancy $8, ordi- 
nary $5 @ 6, poor low as $3; best 
Beurre Bosc $8@8.50; extra fancy 
$9, ordinary $6@7: Barletts' best 
$6.50@7; fancy $7.28@7.50; ordinary 


and ripe $5@6.50. 

The demand for peaches fell off 
considerable during the week and 
the markets toward the end closed 
dull and. weak. Prices at the close 
were about 50c less p bu than the 
previous week. On Oct. 18 the best 


Elbertas sold at 75c@$1 per bu baskt. 
fancy few $1.25@1.50, ordinary 50@ 
60c, wasty as low as 25c. 
Vegetables—The season’s first car- 
load of No. 1 Cobbler potatoes from 
un-state New York were received on 


the markets during the week. They 
came packed in 150-lb sacks and 
sold at $1.50 p sack or le p Ib. The 
potato market was mostly dull last 
week. On Oct. 11 Long Island 
Green Mountain potatoes sold at 
$2@2.50 bulk per 180 Ibs for best, 
and $2.15@2.25 for ordinary. On 
Oct 16 up-state New York shipped 


32 cars and Long Island 78 cars out 
of the country’s total of 1267 cars. 
Minnesota was the heaviest shipper 
with 364 cars. 

New York up-state sections began 
to ship cabbage in heavier. quantities 


fancy few $1, ordinary 25@50c per 
crate. 
The cucumber market closed dull 
at $2@2.50 for best, ordinary $1.50. 
Supplies of celery were fairly lib- 
eral at the close of the week from 
Central and Western New York. The 
demand was moderate and the market 
dull. The best blanched celery in the 
rough brought on Oct 11 $2.50@2.75 
per two-thirds crate, fancy $3, ordi- 
nary $2.00@2.25, poor $1.50 @1.75. 
Dairy Products—The butter market 
held steady to firm last week. Prices 
for fresh butter closed about 1c p Ib 
higher than the week previous. The 
demand for storage butter was rather 
irregular. That the demand for 
storage was considerably lighter is 
shown by the net withdrawals from 
storage at the four large national 
markets which early in the week av- 
eraged slightly over 400,000 Ibs a day, 
while during the week previous net 
withdrawals of less than half million 
pounds were uncommon. This lighter 
demand for storage butter was con- 
fined mostly to the top scores of 
whole milks. Cars of storage central- 
ized, especially on the eastern mar- 
kets, found more favor at prices close 
to those paid for fresh. In New York 
buyers were sometimes willing to pay 
more for a desirable car of storage 
than for the same grade of fresh. 
New York State cheese sold as fol- 
lows on Oct. 18: whole milk, short 
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held, flats, colored or white 25 % @ 2c: 
fresh specials 26% @25c; average ry, 
25@25%c; fair to good 23 @ 24x. 
lower grades 19 to 22%c: : 
Americas 24@24%c; single daisie 
24@24%c; double daisies 031. 
@24c; skims 18@18 %c; Swiss c), 
fancy 32@38c; No. 1, 28@3i1c; 
20@27c per pound. 

Eggs and Poultry—The price of all 
grades of fresh eggs advanced from 6 
to 8c per doz. during the week. The 
best hennery white eggs in new cases 
sold on Oct. 18 in some instances as 
high as 80¢c per doz. or about 6c per 
doz. less than a year ago. The bulk 
of the eggs taken out of cold storage 
in the last week were actually finer in 
quality than most of the S0-called 
fresh receipts which came from west- 
ern sections. On Oct. 16 there were 
approximately 1,210,260 es. eggs in 
cold storage as against 1,060,990 cs, 


Youn; 


Cheese 
No. 2, 


a 

year ago. 
The dressed poultry market cop. 
tinued dull during the week. Dry 


picked chickens sold at 28 @38c p. Ib. 

Hay—Receipts of hay were light 
during the week as well as new jn. 
voices. Prices were very steady put 
No. 3 and shipping hay advanced 
about $1 p. ton during the week. The 
market closed steady to firm. 

Live Stock—The live stock markets 
were fairly steady during the week, 
Prices of cows and calves remained 
practically unchanged. Bulls and 
hogs declined slightly ~ while lambs 
showed a small advance. 

Feeds—Buffalo Market: The follow. 
ing are quotations on cars p. ton f. 0, 
b. Buffalo in 100 Ib. sacks for: 

Gluten feed $38.75@39.50; cotton. 
seed meal 36%, $45.50@46; cotton. 
seed meal 43%, $48.80@49.25: oi} 
meal 33% to 34%, local billed $50.50 
@51; dried brewers’ grains $35@36: 
standard spring bran $29.30@29.80; 
hard winter . bran $30.30@30.80; 
standard spring middlings $31.30@ 
31.80; choice flour middlings $34@ 
34.50; white hominy $32.80 @ 33.30. 

Grain—The following were the 
cash grain quotations on (Oct. 18: 

At New York, No. 2, red wheat 
$1.40 p. bu.; No. 2, hard. winter $1.41; 
No. 2, mixed durum $1.21; corn, No. 
2, mixed 92%c; white oats, No. 2, 58 
@58%c; No. 3, 57@67%c; rye 99%e; 
barley malting, 82@ 84c. 

At Chicago, No. 2, red wheat $1.18% 
p. bu.; white corn, Ne 2, 72@73%e; 
yellow corn No. 3, 71% @74 oa; white 
oats, No. 2, 44@45%c; No. 3, 42@ 
44\4c. 

Horses—The following prices were 
obtained at auction at New York on 
sound’ fresh westerns, over 1300 Ibs, 
$155; under 1300 Ibs., $150; second 
hand, serviceably sound farm horses, 
$65. 

Wholesale Prices at Trenton, N. J. 

The following wholesale prices at 
Trenton, N. J., on Oct. 18 were fur- 
nished through the courtesy of the 
New Jersey Department of Agricul- 
ture: Eggs, nearby p. doz., 48@50c: 
hay and straw, per ton, No. 2, mixed 
hay $20; No. l rye straw $20; oat 
straw $16; livestock, calves, good to 
medium, per Ib., 8@9c; lambs, per 100 
Ibs., $6@10; sheep, common to good, 
$3@5; hogs, common to good, per Ib, 
7@9%c; bulls, 3@4c. 


Federal Hay Grades Endorsed 


At a public hearing in Chicago in 
late September, the proposed federal 
hay grades received the general en- 
dorsement of 35 members of the 
trade. The action, although not 
binding, followed a study by mem- 
bers of the trade in conjunction with 
the federal department of xgricul- 
ture. 

The tentative grades are for tim- 
othy, clover timothy and _ clover 
mixed, mixed grass, timothy and 
mixed hay. There is no question but 
what the federal department of agti- 
culture is the logical agency to pre- 
pare and submit hay standards to the 
trade and this unofficial endorsement 
by the Chicago trade is similar t 
the reeeption given to the idea i1 
New York City a month ago, as pre- 
viously reported in these columns. 


— 





WANTED: MAN, middle-aged, to represent estab 
lished company growing an extensive line of fruit 
and ornamental trees, rose bushes, shrnbbery and 
hedging. Seeds. Pay weekly. Protected territory. 
Write for particulars. KNIGHT & BOSTWICK, New , 
ark, New York State. 
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vICK, New. 


pNNSY LVANIA breeders are 

rapidly filling the empty stanchions 

the dairy parn of the Pennsylvania 
» College of Agriculture. Of re- 
the American Agriculturist 

of the donation of Weiler Farm 

“kee Beauty and other donations 
prominent Pennsylvania breeders. 
the past the stanchions have been 
jowed one at a time. Now they 
coming in bunches, 

The Allegheny County Holstein- 
ian Association has informed 
if, A. A. Borland, head of the dairy 
urtment of the college that this 
p intends to present the college 

#h a pure pred heifer. The presen- 

ion Will be a feature of the Holstein 

ja Day held on the Bell Farm. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 


Registered Holstein Heifers 


2 eet } 4 ey ate freshen a4 
and early winter. 
Buy the bunch and double your money. 
Registered service bulls. 


Two cars fine grade cows. 
J. A. LEACH, 
Cortiand, N. Y. 


HOLSTEINS 
Entire Herd Federal Tested 


het business forces closing out herd, 10 heifers 
2 years old, bred to our 34 Ib. bull, 2-9 months 
bi from a 32 Ib. Ram, 1 bull 9 months old from 
% ih. 3 year old, 1-2 year old springer, 1 fresh 
year old heifer calf at side, 1 a o 34 tb. 
sire, no reasonable offer refused. 0 4 sheep, 
wecipared Belgian stallion 1 year tld oo of 104 


JOHN C. REAGAN, Tully, N. Y. 





973. 








HIGH-GRADE HOLSTEIN COWS 
hb and close oy large amd heavy producers, Pure 
4 registere ed Holsteins all ages, your inquiry will 
receive our best attention. 
ereft Farm McGraw, New York 





” SHEEP BREEDERS © 





REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 


have some very fine breeding stock of both sexes for 
sie. Am especially strong in rams. 


ARTHUR S. DAVIS, -Chili, N. Y. 





; sale. Earl D, Brown Ilion, 


Fairholme Hampshire Downs 


d by an Advanced Registry Ram. Stock 
N. Y. R. No. 2. 





FOR SALE 
LARGE YORKSHIRE BOARS 


well grown for their age and vigorous. Ready 
for immediate service. 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
Chazy, N. Y. 





SWINE BREEDERS 








LARGE BERKSHIRES AT HIGHWOOD 
lighwood Berkshires have always been noted for size 
ire —— no from unrelated litters 
cy for sb . & HH. B. 
i. —" 4 . Harpending, 





Registered O. I. C. Pigs 
mm prize winning stock. Send for circular and 
*s. Will ship on approval, George N. Rupracht, 


Llor 
iors. New York. 











POULT RY BRE EDERS 
BABY CHICKS . 


hed br 
st tl best system of Incubation from high 
ond Fen lay stock. Book your order now for 
n ery Barred Rocks. Buff Rocks, 


ho, White Wyandottes, Black Minorcas: 
~ own, Buff Leghorns, Safe delivery guar- 
by prepaid parcel post. 


NDA POULTRY FARM NUNDA, N. Y. 


‘ HUMMERS F FAMOUS CHICKS 





Brown Leghorn 


lle Bar ock, 
a. na, White , om, Minorca, Etc, 
' Free Circulars, 


el 
i? E. R. Hummer & Co, Frenchtown, N. J. 





“h Feb, & March Hatehed. $120 per 100. 





bom ber 50. $28 per 20. an & May 
atched. $100 per 100. $52.50 50. 
ILL i220 fe +, tistnstion Safe arrival 
ETS «: Make early winter layers, 
HIGHLAND FARM, Sellersville, Pa. 
PULLETS 


Real Pullets—the kind that lay when eggs are 
h —— and White Rocks and mixed pullets s 
Write your wants. We ship C.0.D. Satis- 
safe arrival guarant 
a Souder, Selfersvilte, Pa. 


DOGS AND . PET STOCK 
NEWFOUNDLAND PUPPIES 


mite thet deserves his mame—vour ancestors” 
io sale Pup, $40.00; female pup, $30.00. Sat- 
and safe arrival guaranteed. 


Edwin Souder, Sellersville, Pa. 
__ AUCTIONEERS 


™ otEARN AUCTIONEERING 
5 Original amd Greatest School and become 

















et with no capital imvested. Write todas 
ON 
5 MATL SCHOOL OF queTronesmas 

- Sacramento Cnica 


CAREY M. JONES, 
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Breeders Endow More College Stanchions 





Chester County breeders, thus far 
have undisputed claim to the premier 
position in a single county’s efforts to 
rehabilitate the State College herd by 
gifts of pure bred dairy cattle. Pro- 
fessors Borland and Beam were re- 
cently asked to visit the barns of 
three of the leading dairymen in the 
county to select any one heifer or cow 
in each herd. The three individuals 
chosen by the, State College officials 
and the county Holstein Committee 
will be formally presented to the col- 
lege on October 28, when Chester 
county breeders gather for their an- 


nual Holstein Field Day, at which 
event President John M. Thomas 
will speak. A cow, chosen from the 


Styer Herd, will be the gift of the 
Chester County Holstein Friesian As- 
sociation, while M. L. Jones, of 
Westtown, and Hugh Moore, of Mor- 
tonville, will each be the donor of a 
splendid and typy young heifer. 
Another addition to the college herd 
was recently made by L. B. Carter, 


not leaving ‘a stone unturned,” writes 
George F. White, president of the 
Ayrshire Cattle Breeders’ Association 
of New England, “to make this’ occa- 
sion memorable by providing an un- 
surpassed entertainment for every 
part of each day and evening.” - Evi- 
dently the Ayrshire boys are going to 
fill every minute with “sixty seconds 
worth of distance run.” 





Another New York Record 


Sophie’s Forest Queen is the new 
four-year old champion of New York 
State. She replaced Rosaire’s Olga 
4th’s Pride, the former title holder. 
Starting her test at four years, 10 
months of age she produced 15,294 
pounds milk and 911.8 pounds butter- 
fat in 365 days. 

While on test Queen produced in 
every month, over 65 pounds fat. In 
her last month she produced 65.1 
pounds. Queen not only becomes 
state champion through this perform- 





The Outstanding Holstein Bull at the 1922 New York State Fair 
Prine Colanthus Abbekerk Sylvia, owned by Yates Farm, Orchard Park, 


Erie County, N. Y., 


He was placed first in class for aged bulls. 


was the outstanding sire of the breed this year at Syracuse. 


To clinch his claim for stellar 


honors he won the senior and grand championship. 


owner at the Oakwood Farms, at 
Titusville. This Jersey heifer, Gam- 
boline’s Royal Mable, is sired -by Mr. 
Carter’s former herd sire, Gamboline’s 
Royal Majesty, one of the most pre- 
potent bulls in the country. Her dam 
is Western Finish, a cow with a regis- 
ter of merit record, of 671 pounds.of 
butter and nearly 10,000 pounds af 
milk. 

If Pennsylvania breeders keep up 
the good work it will hot be long be- 
fore the State College will have a herd 
of which it may well be justly proud. 
There is no question but what a 
greater interest will be taken by 
dairymen and breeders in the college 
herd. They will have a personal in- 
terest that can not be obtained in 
any other manner. 


Planning Spring Ayrshire Show 

The Ayrshire Cattle Breeders’ As- 
sociation of New England, is planning 
te hold a spring show of Ayrshire 
cattle at Springfield, Mass., next April. 
Premiums amounting to over $7,000 
are all exceptionally attractive. A 
good prize list usually insures a good 
exhibition, and some of the finest 
Ayrshire herds in the country will 
undoubtedly be on show. 

The announcement of the associa- 
tion has had a most satisfactory re- 
action among Ayrshire breeders. The 
interest stown since the announce- 
ment of the spring show promises 
that it will be a huge success. One of 
the outstanding features in addition 
to the liberal prize list, will be the 
presentation of a young heifer on 
each day of the fair, “which runs for 
three days and three nights. On each 
day some lucky farmer or visitor to 
the show is going to.receive a fine, 
outstanding, yearling heifer. Condi- 
tions surrounding this award will be 
made public later on. It will be a 
prize worth receiving. 


“The entertainment committee is 





ance but becomes the highest fat pro- 
ducer of the Jersey breed in the 
senior four year old class. She is by 


the great bull Pogis 99th of Hood 
Farm, and is out of Lass 47 of Hood 
Farm, a high producing daughter 
Hood Farm Torono. This sire and 
the sire of Queen are both gold and 
silver medal bulls. The new cham- 


pion is owned by W. R. Keenan, Jr., 


of Lockport, N. Y. 


Extension Service Reorganized 


The reorganization of the Extension 
Service of the, Holstein-Friesian Asso- 


ciation of America, has been com- 
pleted. At the meeting of the Board 
of Directors, held at Syracuse on Au- 


gust 26, the extension committee ap- 
pointed by President F. O. Lowden, 
was read and adopted. The report 
calls for a permanent extension com- 
mittee named to shape the policies of 
the Extension service for the coming 
year. The committee is also to super- 
vise the awarding of all money avail- 
able to state and sectional organiza- 
tions under the Irwin amendment. 
The Extension Committee consists of 
H. B. Noyes, chairman, Oneida, N. Y.; 
W. S. Moscrip, Lake Elmo, Minn., ané 
Fred Pabst, Oconomowoc, Wis. 

The committee has appointed Fred 
A. Konig, formerly.in charge of the 
publicity of the association, to the 
office of Director of Extension. W. B. 
Barney has been engaged as specialist 
in dairy products. Mr. Barney has 
been food and dairy commissioner 
for the State of Iowa for 12 years. 
Earl J. Cooper, who has been active 
club leader for the association since 
March, remains in charge of this 
branch of the extension service. The 
headquarters of the extension service 
will be at Chicago, Ill., and for the 
present at 910 South Michigan ave- 











nue, which is the headquarters of the 


Holstein Freisian Association. 
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Be Taylor Equipped— Save Money 


ready now for big trapping season-*i" ri Prices 
walcontiave | high. Send fer new Book of Trape. 
Better than ever this year--many en- 
trey new new ae devices, ineluding the Taylor 
ich jg a Trap a pd and pistol 
eee iced Bmoke Torpedo, New Kompakt Trape, 
ete. Many new guns shown for the first time-- 
also trapping laws, trapping methods, traps and 
baits to use--lists everyt hing the trapper uses at 
money saving prices, Most complete fur book 
ever eompiled for FREE distribution. Send 
r name and address for Taylor Trapping 
vice. Most complete Fur Market reports, also 
shipping tags. Free to you. Write today to 


F.C. TAYLOR FUR CO..785 Fur Ex..St. Louis. Mo, 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


Horse or Cow hide, Calf or other skins 
with hair or fur on, and make them 
into coats (for menand women), robes, 
rugs or gloves whenso ordered: or we 
can make your hides into Oak Tanned 
Harness or Slaughter Sole or Celt Leath- 
er; your calfskins into Shoe Leather, 
colors Gun Metal, Mahogany Russet or 
lightershade, Calfskins tanned in the 
lighter shades of shoe leather, also 
make elega.:t stand and tabi» covers; 
gyeat for birthday, wedding and holi- 
day gifts, 


LET US FIX YOUR 
WORN FURS 


fashion, repair and reshape them if 
needed. Furs are very light weight, 
therefore it wuuld cost but little to 
send therfin to us by Parcel Post forour estimate of 
cost, then we will hold them aside awaiting your de- 
cision. Any estimate we make calls for our best work. 
Our itustrated catalog and style book combined gives 
a lot of useful information. It tells bow to take off 
and care for hides. About our safe dyoing process oc a 
cow and horse hides, calf and fur skins. About dressing 
fine fur skins and making them into neckpieces, m Nifle 
and cirments. About our sharp reduction in manu- 
facturing prices. About Taxidermy and Head Mounting. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company, 
572 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 





























Hides, Raw Furs, Wool, Tallow 


Write for our cash market prices. We buy any 
quantity. We sell Meat Scrap and Meat Meal for 
poultry and hogs—55 to 60 per cent. Protein Get 
our prices before you buy. We'll be glad to keep you 
posted, if you send us your name and address. 


Keystone Hide Company 
LANCASTER, PA, 


TRAPPERS: oN. to trap minus 


Always In the Market 











we skunk, muskrat, fox, etc. ; make 
¢ deadfalls, snares and baits; raise 
skunksand foxes; gather rootsand 

merbs; many other things. Fur Nows and Outdoor World, 
bin illus magazine, telis about fur markets; trapping: 


hunting: tishing; woodcraft; dogs; far farming; lots - 

d ste Send 10c¢ f oO} book and sample copy o 
Ragazine, FUR NEWS ane é SUTDOOR WORLD, 370 Sevenths 
Ave., New York. Room 
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“Beautiful Daisv’’ is the name of this 
wonderful big doil. She sleeps whenevcr 
you want her te. She is big—about 16 in. 
tall, has movable arms and legs—wears @ 
retty trimmed dress, hat,shoes and stock- 
vgs. Beautiful Daisy” has big blue mov- 
abie eyes, rosy cheeks and long curly hair. 
She is almost li 
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Pa, for gonly 25 man ere P jo Pow- 
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Nine Fine Pieces 


All Sturdy Superior 
Honest Construction 
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Gheerve this Special Fea- 
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